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collection of cabinets, chairs, &c., commenced a 
more systematic illustration of furniture and 
carved woodwork, and can now.show the student 
or visitor a series of specimens which, if not, 
as they admit, quite a representative collection, 
affords examples of many of the leading styles 
of design and execution, past and present, in 
their best and most elaborate form. The publi. 
cation of the catalogue raisonnée of this class of 
work was entrusted to Mr. Pollen, who in a large 
and thick volume* has supplied an amount of 
information and descriptive criticism in regard 
to each object, which should very much elucidate 
the study of the collection, and will form an 
interesting compilation for reference apart from 
it: while the introduction preceding the cata- 
logue furnishes a sketch of the history of furni- 
ture design, so far as there are data for it, 
written in a remarkably clear and readable 
style, and diversified by very able and thought- 
ful criticism. 

So far, we say, as there are data for such a 
history,—for most articles of farniture being of 
more or less perishable materials, it is ebvious 


the average duration of constructions in oak, 
walnut-wood, and ebony, and other even less 
lasting materials. Even so far as existing ex. 


nect together information which is to be met 
with in books on many subjects”; though the 


chapter the author takes up special articles of 
furniture, as “ bedsteads,” “chairs,” “tables,” 
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sentations, that only very general conclusions 
can be drawn in regard to it; and the few forms 
preserved to us are mostly well known through 
illustration, and have, in fact, formed a 
good deal of the stock-in-trade of painters 
and book-illustrators. It is not, therefore, much 
to the purpose to go over again what has been 
picked out with doubt and difficulty concerning 
the domestic habits and furniture of the Greeks 
and Egyptians. The course is clearer when we 
come to the times of Imperial Rome, and meet 
with representations and remains of typical 
forms of furnitare, in the shape of couches and 
“ loo-tables,” and other things, the forms of 
which have farnished types, sometimes very 
little altered, down to perfectly modern times. 
The hints of ingenious and extravagant luxuries 
of service and arrangement at Roman entertain- 
ments, which reach us in « kind of half-under-. 
stood fashion through the pages of satirists and 
historians, tell us for certain only that there 
must bave been a great deal that would have 
interested us in the furniture and objets de luce 
of that enervated and licentious period. When 
we quit this classic ground, and come to what 
our author calls by comparison the “modern 
period,” we find little to take us beyond conjec- 
tare previously to the twelfth century, and then 
of course rather by records than by objects 
remaining. In the next two centuries one of 
the most marked and characteristic customs in 
connexion with farvishing of which we bave 
record, is in the accounts of the preparations 
that were'made in the bedrooms of Queens of 
England to which they retired before the birth 
of a child, Henry ITI, directed that his queen’s 
bedroom “should be freshly wainscoted and 
jine@, and that a list or border should be 
made, well painted with images of our 
Lord and Angels, with incense-pots scattered 
over the list or border ; that the four Evangelists 
should be painted in the chamber,” &c. There 
is something not unsuitable or unpleasing in the 
semi-religious pomp with which the august 
expected event was thus surrounded. In one 
respect opinions would seem to have altered by 
the time of Henry VIL, for in an account 
quoted as to the decking of the chamber of his 
queen for a similar occasion, it is observable that 
no figure subjects were allowed on the tapestry, 
“ being inconvenient for ladies in such a case,” 
and for fear of any sudden fright from “‘ figures 
which gloomily glare.” How characteristic is 
the last sentence, with ite suggestion of heavy 





oak especially, which became the favourite 
wood both for house-building and furniture,—and 
probably the same man who carved the beams 
and panels on the houge.front would be called 
on to make the furniture, and this intimate con- 
nexion between the two branches of work may 
also have paved the way to the extensive imita- 
tion of stone detail (buttresses, 4c.) in the 
furniture of the late Perpendicular ‘period. It 
does not do to be too critical upon matters of 
principle of this sort, perhaps; for a quantity of 
‘the finest ornamental furniture (and other work, 
too) in Earopean countries is bad in principle ; 
but one cannot help comparing the effect on the 
judgment of the finest of this architectenic work 
with that of the large cabinet of German make 
(No. 497, photographed in the catalogue), to 
which Mr. Pollen applies the epithet which, wo 
remember, involuntarily escaped us on first 
noticing it, ‘‘ grand”; and it really is that, yet 
it is absolutely without: the refinement of 
modern cabinet.makers’ design and workman- 

hip; it is simply a great solidly-pat-together 
piece of carpentry, decorated with fine metal 
hinges and with sunk tracery ornament of the 
most beautiful, though simple, design, and ¢o 
placed as to add to and emphasise the square, 
massive character of the whole. It is a striking 
instance of the effect that may be obtained 
without going beyond the sphere of carpentry 
proper, and without the slightest imitation of 
detail properly characteristic of another class of 
object or of material. 

Yet, on good or bad principles, there was 
much beautiful furniture made in England in 
this Late Gothic period; and, as Mr. Pollen 
observes, “It is difficult to realise,” in regard 
to these works of art, “the England which 
Leland saw in his travels. It must have been 
fall of splendid objects, and during the reign of 
Henry, the feudal mansions, as well as the 
numerous royal palaces of Windsor, Richmond, 
Havering, and others were filled with magnificent 
farnitare. Mabuse and Torrigiano were em- 
ployed by the king, and this example found 
many imitators; artists, both foreign avd 
English, were employed to make secular furni- 
ture, as rich and beantifulas that of the churches 
and religious houses that covered the country.’ 
And yet, as our author observes, “the whole 
system awaited a change ;’ and perhaps this 
coming change was as much foreshadowed by 
the increased attention to, and correctness in, 
delineating the human figure, as in anything 
else. For it is a curious, but we think indis-. 
putable fact, that the power of drawing or 
carving the figure well, and the indulgence in it, 
has scarcely ever co-existed with the power of 
producing the most picturesque and fanciful 
ornamental work. The one seems adverse to 
the other: it is so in special nations, as well as 
at special periods, as we see in the case of the 
Japanese, as well as other Eastern nations; 
splendid in the brilliant fancy and exquisite 
workmanship of their ornament, contemptible 
and ladicrous in their figure-drawing. 

However, the Renaissance dawned, or set 
(whichever the reader pleases) upon Europe, and 
architectural forms, imitations of Classic detail, 
became predominant in farniture, “ An archi- 
tectural character, not proper to woodwork for 
any constructive reasons, was imparted to cabi. 
They were artificially provided 
with parte that imitated the lines, brackets, and 
all the details of Classic entablatares which have 
constructive reasons in architecture, but which, 
reduced to the proportions of furniture, have not 
the same propriety. These subdivisions bronght 
into use the art of joinery.” Furniture was 
taken out of its obvious forms in order to im- 
press upon it « Renaissance character. It was 
not at the time that this might be 
done, and unity of character might be entirely 
preserved between the architecture and the 
furniture, without transferring the treatment 








































































faucies as Scott has portrayed in his chapter on 
the “ green-room” at the antiquary’s residence, 
Our anthor points to the hammer-beam reof of 
the fourteenth century as accompanying or 
marking the period of great changes in furniture 
and household woodwork. The roof was no im. 
provement scientifically on its predecessors, but 
it marked a growing taste for richer and more 
purely ornamental treatment of woodwork in 
this country, It was after this period that 
furniture and architecture assimilated more in 
design. Before this period “a certain originality 
and inventiveness was preserved in the decora. 
tion both of architective woodwork and 
furniture,” and the general forms were designed 
“without immediate imitation of architectonic 
detail.” 

In noticing the constant repetition of azchi- 
tectural detail in the furniture of the fifteenth 


ordinary domestic buildings of that centary,*— 


*- And far ite sense, oS in the first scene 
of the “* Merchant of snteally Splivehen. hans 
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The eee conclusion is, that be would not te in the 
habit of seeing any other buildings “‘ of stone, 
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and details of the former to the latter. But the 
movement in favour of this architecturalised 
furniture was as universal in Europe as the 
Renaissance movement itself; and, as Mr. Pollen 
observes, “ in describing the furniture of Central 
Italy of this period, we describe the history of 
contemporaneous furniture throughout Europe.’ 
And we may add that modern society has, for 
the most part, been ever since under the do- 
minion of this architectural idea in 
to furniture. And this domination is owing 
not only to the great intellectual prestige 
of the Renaissance, associated as it was with 
some of the greatest names in the history of art, 
but to the fact, alluded to at the commencement 
of these remarks, that so little furniture remains 
earlier than the sixteenth or latter part of the 
fifteenth century ; consequently we date back, 
or the popular notions on the subject do, — 
to times when the architectural ideal was in full 
force; and there is nostore of counteracting models 
of another school to act as a corrective to public 
taste. The consequence is, that the majority of , 
persons can form no idea of a bookcase or a 
cabinet ora wardrobe except as a thing with a 
cornice, and think it unfinished without; and we 
see daily examples of architectural - looking 
sideboards with consoles and brackets supported 
on substantial-looking columns which, to the 
amazement of the beholder, swing away with the 
door when it is opened. It is excusable that 
the public, who have been habituated, one may 
say, for generations to this style of thing, should 
regard it as a necessary condition of ornamental 
furniture; indeed, one may suppose the taste for 
it to undergo hereditary transmission ; but what 
are we to say tosome of our leading Gothic de- 
signers, the priests and profits of the “true” in 
art, who out-herod Herod in this respect, and 
put forth designs of cabinets with sloping roofs, 
imitation tiles, and dormers? If they are 
laughed at for this, what else can they expect, on 
their own principles? And why do they do it? 
After Italy, there can be no question that 
France came out most successfully in the execu. 
tion of Renaissance furniture. Two or three of 
the examples in the Kensington Museum are, 
allowing for defect of style, unsurpassable in their 
way. The English artificers scarcely attained 
the same refinement; their work may be mis- 
taken for Flemish at times, but not for French. 
It may bedoubted, however, whether the north 
German woodwork of the Renaissance, though 
inferior in workmanship, is not more interesting 
and picturesque in effect, and more masculine 
and vigorous in manner. Taken as illustrated 
at Kensington this is certainly the case, unless 
in regard perhaps to one French cabinet. The 
figure decorations are inferior to the French in 
execution, but they have more point and interest, 
much of the French figure. sculpture of 
the period being confined to neat execution of 
nondescript half.figures ending in artificial 
scrolls, and suggesting nothing whatever either 
of beauty orinterest. In the Flemish furniture 
work the figure is made much more rational use 
of as a rule, “It should be added, also, that 
their designers and architects had an immense 
sense of dignity, which we recognise imme. 
diately when we see their compositions as a 
whole. Depths and hollow points of light, 
prominences and relative retirement of parts 
in their arrangements of carved ornament, were 
matters thoroughly understood; that general 
agreeableness which we call ‘effect,’ a certain 
impression of their work as a whole, which they 
succeed in imparting to the mind of the ob- 
servers.” A somewhat similar criticism may be 
= on the work of the Elizabethan period in 
ngland, of which Mr. Pollen observes that 
though the “ proprieties of art” are violated by 
them at every turn, “yet we retain a sense of 
their dignity and appropriateness as a whole 
which defies criticism.” He adds what is cer- 
tainly the case, that even the com ive rude. 
neas of execution adds to their effect, “often 
much lessened by the more mechanical neatness 
of modern work when reproduced in this style.” 
That this is so is undoubtedly owing to the 
broader play of light and shade which this 
rougher execution allows of, in comparison with 
the smooth surfaces and thin sharp edges of 
modern work of the same school. It is strange 
that this should not be perceived by such 
talented modern makers as Messrs. Fourdinois, 
for instance, whose beautifully finished cabinet 
(2,692), with the figures in relief of excellent 
design and modelling, nevertheless has a sin. 
gularly tame and merely pretty effect in contrast 
with some of the works of the sixteenth century 
adjoining it, 





The introduction of marquetry, together with 
the decline of the architectural movement of 
the Renaissance, the treatment of 
boxes and cabinets as such, the ornament being 
applied in flat inlay, instead of in the shape of 
architectural features and carving. It must be 
admitted, however, that the works produced in 
this form are for the most inferior in cha- 
racter and interest to the of the Renais- 


regard | sance style proper; but there is no reason why 


they should be. The inlaid furniture was, how- 
ever, often made so destitute of surface relief or 
construction lines, that its appearance was weak 
and poor, in spite of the elegance of the ornament. 
Every one is familiar with the ornament of the 
eighteenth century, or that most characteristic 
of it, which has immortalised Louis XV., under 
whose reign it originated. There are some 
—— imens of this in the Museum in the 
pe chiefly of picture-frames, cutin soft wood 
(gilt) in those extraordinary broken curves some- 
times called rococo, a term originating, all our 
readers may not be aware, from rocaille coquille— 
rock and shell work. The close of the century, 


however, saw a comparative purification of taste | pe 


in the rise of the Lowis Seize school, noted for a 
finish and delicacy of execution, and a certain 
cold elegance of design, suited at least to the 
feeling of the time. 

The whole of this French post-Renaissance 
work is, in fact, pre-eminently the art of the 
salon,—of a society rich, luxurious, and coldly 
intellectual, desiring to have everything brilliant 
and elegant about it, and indifferent as to truth 
of principle or dignity of style. There is a sort 
of morale about furniture, a relation between 
its character and the character of those who use 
and approve it, which gives to a collection of 
work of this kind more than a mere artificer’s 
interest. In the great activity that is now being 
displayed in the revival of artistic furniture, 
it is gratifying to see how much purer and better 
the taste of the drawing-room is becoming 
(where it has any taste at all) than was that of 
the French salon. There are symptoms, too, of 
something like a chance of art furniture for the 
many, as well as for the few. The highest class 
of work, of course, must always be expensive, 
but there is more effort now towards making 
things artistic in a simple way than there has 
been for a long time, though still within very 
confined limits. 

We have not space here to follow our author 
through his chapters on the special history of 
different branches of furniture; but we may 
return to the subject in reference to some of the 
typical examples to be found in Kensington 
Maseum. In noting our appreciation of Mr. 
Pollen’s valuable labours, we may express & wish 
that this catalogue could be issued also in a 
small and portable cheap form, without the 
illustrations, and perhaps with some abridgment, 
with a view to induce its use by visitors on the 
spot, and in examining the furniture. The pre- 
sent volume is too large except as a reference 
catalogue, and is not likely to be bought by 
ordinary visitors, who nevertheless would be 
much the better for some guide to point out to 
them what is really best worth study and admi- 
ration. The persistency with which they at 
present collect round and exclaim over all the 
gilt articles, mostly the worst in point of taste 
and artistic value, is rather painful to the nerves 
of the critical bystander. 

The only fault we have to find in connexion 
with the catalogue is the entire want of order in 
the arrangement of numbers either in the book 
or in the Museum. When we wish to refer from 
the object to its description in the catalogue, a 
considerable hunt through the is required 
to come on the number; and as to finding in the 
Museum an object mentioned in the catalogue, 
that seems to be a mere matter of chance; you 
may or may not. Mr. Pollen gives, as a frontis- 
piece, a chromo-lithograph of a large carved and 
gilt coffer, as one of the finest specimens in the 
museum of Italian work of its class. This, 
however, is nowhere in the furniture corridor, 
nor among the works of a similar class in one of 
the upper galleries, nor could any official furnish 
information as to its whereabouts. This is not 
quite as it should be. A more systematic 
arrangement and classification of the objects 
mentioned in the catalogue would surely be 
possible, and is certainly desirable. 
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FRENCH EXCURSION OF 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 

Ow Friday evening in last week, after a fortnight 
spent incompany, the party mustered in good 
force at Rouen, picking up there a few lers, 
who had not followed y frend - od the 
second week’s programme, for which ims had 
acted as the y-headquarters. Then the 
undispersed and those returning thus to the 
standard, devoted a minute or more 
to comparing — and the orthodox mixture of 


speec ringing cheers ;—in England 
regarded with calm comp! by onlookers, 
but here the theme of some comment, 


and it may be of doubts as to the entire sanity of 
such fabricators of strange sounds. a. 
tion is not given to every Frenchman vivid 
enough to startle him into ecstasy at English 
hurrabs and the expression of convivial feeling 
in “musical honours.” M. — abpercak of 
Senlis, may well be regarded as the to be expected 
exception , when writing in the following way 
with no littleenthusiasm anent asomewhat similar 
rformance in his town:—“Rien de plus 
touchant et de plus gracieux 4 la fois, que ce 
toast Anglais, chanté, le verre en main, par toutes 
ces voix miles et patriotiques, dans les salons de 
M. Duviquet.” ... But at Rouen to the British 
party came no lingering doubts—for they drank 
and toasted the leader who had brought a good 
time to a happy ending—by his forethought, 
knowledge, and personal kindness. 


At Soissons, the party were politely received 
by the Bishop. M.1’Abbé Delaplace, Dean of the 
Chapter, and two of the members of the com- 
mittee having charge of the building, were in 
attendance during the stay at the cathedral. 

At Rheims, M. Le Baye, Curé-Doyen de la 
Basilique de Saint Remi, accompanied the 
members to all parts of his church, taking an 
active interest as a practical archeologist in the 
many architectural problems to be found in that 
interesting example of an earlier building re- 
modelled into Lancet. Mr. Leblan, of Rheims, 
architect, thoroughly familiar with every detail, 
and armed with the complete and beautiful 
series of drawings pre for the Government, 
in illustration of this historical monument, also 
attended ; as also the architect who some thirty 
years ago designed and carried out the west 
front as it now stands. 

In order to meet the party at Laon, our 
confrére, M. Boeswilwald, made a special journey 
from the south of France, and spent a most 
active time in the cathedral and at St. 
Martin and the other buildings of interest in 
the city, till the hour of departure arrived. 
Triforia, towers, external galleries,—every por- 
tion of the works of the cathedral,—were 
visited in his — and a piece was set up on 
the nave floor, by his direction, to show the 
construction of the new iron roof (slated, but no 
wood used). M. Dechaume, the sculptor, now 
at work on the west front, should not be passed 
without a word of thanks to him for his atten- 


clergy of Laon. 

At Chalons-tur-Marne,—but why continue a 
recital which for those not present might be 
tedious, and for those present unnecessary ? 
Almost without ion, the , who had 
been apprised of the coming, showed themselves 
eager to be present, and to bring other local 
authorities with them. The good Curé of Cham- 
pagne (sur-Oise) is stated to have announced 
from his pulpit on the previous Sunday 
expected arrival, in the course of the next week, 


allusion to the five-horse vehicles conveying 
MM. les Archwologues d’ Angleterre) one of the 
local journals denominated the party. 

In go rapid a movement through a number of 
ildi some distinctive features 


5 


in England to find dilapidation being provided 
peter 4 inst and buil ings threatened with ruin or 
injured by unseemly terpolations being restored 


























monument, and as such cared ape ( 
i 


and, as a consequence, the whole of its 
east end is closed off for restoration, tl 


from the church; the chapel of brick and plaster 
existing up to now on the south side of the nave. 
aisles (a work of the last century) 
its righteous doom. The Church Notre 
Dame,—once the Cathedral,—at Senlis, has all 
the marks of renewals in the eastern chapels, 
and parts of the west front. Beauvais Cathedral 
is in hand under M. Vaudremer. The wonderful 
tower of Cham is scaffolded from church 
roof to tower 

with the exception 
the rest of the church, and is bei 
with under the guidance ofone of 
architects. Two of the flyi 
north have been pitched in 
and as some 


whole. These works are not with 
favour apparently by the and local 
antiquaries at Evreux, who s to lean to the 

i of the old work 


to point a moral for those who wish to indulge 

in that recreation, no notice has been taken of 

numerous other ecclesiastical buildings which 
ical reparations, 


the old ship-like roof of that large hall,—may, 
however, interest some traveller just now; and 
the additions of masonry of about a third of the 
previous height, and of a bracketed wooden 
gallery, and a conical slated roof to the Tour du 
Donjon, associated with Joan of Arc, form, taken 
together, a work of restoration—no doubt effi- 
cient enough for some purpose held in view by 
the directors—but a little amazing to advocates 
for letting things alone when you can. 

As being apparently in marked contrast to 
the tendency at work, leading on occasion to 
restoration @ outrance—the neglect of other 
good buildings might be alluded to: as evidence 
(some of our patriotic band would allege) of the 
English not being the only illogical people in 
existence. St. Frambourg, at Senlis, one of the 
finest of possible unaisled interiors, of most 
elegant Lancet, just clear of Transitional— 
nearly 32 ft. clear width, and ten fall bays in 

, and with an apse —is a stable 
and cart-house, and a shed for building stores. 
St. Pierre, in the same town, mostly Flam. 
boyant, but with many remains of Lancet work 
of great beauty, is a cavalry stable, of which one 
may allow M. Gérin to speak :—“ Faut-il ajouter 
ici ; notre honte,—espérons qu’elle sera main- 
tenant de courte darée,—avec quel étonnement 
douloureux ces architectes contemplérent les 
chevaux de nos cuirassiers installés dans les nefs 
baties r la priére?” (Journal de Senlis, 


very i 
boyant side-chapel, and a west front of beautiful 
ions, is filled with hay,—is, in fact, part 


but it would seem a simple fact that no interior 


if | oneness (connexion and i 





of the buildings of a farmer. St. Pierre, at 
Soissons, nave and side aisles, large west door. 


.| way of four orders, and a most elegant Tran- | 


sitional design, with a strong tinge of Roman. | 
esque feeling, contains ® cooper’s workshop and 


place 

of gong, oN Per casks. And these are only one or two instances | 
St. Front at Perigueux, the at Angou-|among many,—though, perhaps, as decided as 
léme, &c., and for finishing up a long by | any that could be conveniently hit upon as) 
menacing the cathedral of] samples of model ecclesiastical edifices turned | 
Evreux. At Soissons, also, in the rare south | wholly to not particularly digni = 
transept with itsciroularsouthend,contemporary| At the risk of descending still further into 
with the choir at William of Sens, | common-place, another impression made on the 


- being made for the 
own. The platform is Lapa ayant 
the level of the clearstory. work is to be 
re-erected where necessary. The western por- 


mind by actual contact with a number of build. 


ings in a short of time, and not simply the 
result of Sg any copay It | 
would evidently seem also to run in with a 
prevalent feeli some of the leading 
practitioners of AF. gs A Ne et 

The great use of the visible vault as connecting 





age pst 
their positions, 
crown not a few of our larger parish churches; 


which, 


can equal in genuine expression of a 
interdependence 8) 
that constructed from nai aieioeatetior 
materials, and with all the main bearing portions 
evidently in a state of compression. Apparent 
altitude, so essential an element of dignity of 
effect, can never be attained without some 
courageous insistence on so vulgar a thing to all 
seeming as simple extent of dimensions. 
Rasing the side walls up to the wall-ribs, and 


comparison with the three-storied bays of lofty 
ground-stories and clearstories, with’ blind 
stories well in scale, and supplying usefully, 
also, another term in the proportions. 

But these considerations would find with diffi- 
culty their necessary limits, and would no doubt 
lead one farther than opportunity will allow. It 
may, therefore, be advisable to break off now, 

therefore to postpone the promised diary. 

Dieppe, August 31. 
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JOHN HENRY FOLEY, SCULPTOR. 


A ereart artist has left us. Mr. John Henry 
Foley, R.A., who died at Ham on the 
27th ult., was incontestably at head of his 
profession, and had achieved a reputation which 
will grow as the years go down,—“ as shadows 
do at nightfall.” He was born in Dublin 
in May, 1818, so that he was only fifty- 
six when he died. His attention being early 
directed to art by his step-grandfather, who 
was a sculptor in the Irish metropolis, young 
Foley, when only in his fourteenth year, entered 
the drawing and modelling schools of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and, having carried off 
almost every prize, resolved to try his chances 
on the larger and wider field of England, and to 
make sculpture his profession. With this object 
in view he came over to London, and became a 
student at the Royal Academy. This was about 
the year 1834, when he was just sixteen. Five 
years later, when scarcely twenty-one, he 
appeared for the first time as an exhibitor in ite 
rooms. His works in 1839, “The Death of 
Abel,” and “ Innocence,” attracted much atten- 
tion; but it was his contribution of 1840, “‘ Ino 
and Bacchus,” which may be said to have made 
his fame, and from this period his success was 
assured, The work itself was parchased by the 
Earl of Ellesmere. At the competition invited for 
the important task of executing statues for the 
new Palace of Westminster, Mr. Foley readily 
entered the lists, exhibiting, in addition to his 
“Ino and Bacchus” just named, the ‘“ Youth at 
a Stream,” executed for the occasion. At this 
time, however, his commissions were but few, 








with | and the writer well remembers when he went to 


Mr. Foley, on the part of the Art-Union of 
London, with proposals that he should execute 
for that Association statuettes of the “ Youth at 
a Stream,” and “Innocence,” to be produced 
respectively in bronze and Parian, the more than 

i gratification expressed by the sculptor. 
These commissions were carried out with the 
most anxious attention, as was a similar commis. 
sion for the same Association in later days, a 
reduction of his noble statue, “ Caractacus,” 
executed in bronze by Mr. Hatfield, 
we have no hesitation in regarding as the finest 
work of its kind produced in England. 

The Westminster Hall competition led to his 
being commissioned to execute the statues of 
pden in 1847, and Selden in 1853. Mr. 

in the meantime became an Associate of 

al Academy in 1849, and two years later 
well-known work, “The Mother,” was 
exhibited. In 1854 the ion of London 
requested him to execute “ Egeria,” which now 
adorns the Mansion House. For the same body 
he modelled four years afterwards the “ Carac- 
tacus,” which is also placed in the Mansion House, 
and to which we have already referred. Before 
this work was finished, however, he received a 
Tardioge and Obarger,” which he oravated. in 

i harger,” whi execu’ 

bronze, and on the completion of this in 1856, 
received @ public request from upwards of a 
undred and fifty gentlemen distinguished in 
literature and art, asking him to provide a copy 
the work for the metropolis as an illustration 
the perfection of contemporary art. Another 
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noble group—the eqnestrian statue of “ Sir 
James Qatram” (probably his greatest work), 
also for Caleutta—was, as may ebin weere 
temporarily placed in Waterloo-place, whence 3 
was anally somored at the close of Jast year. A 
committee was formed in this ease to secure & 
replica of the work; and Mr. G. F. Teniswood 
undertook to act as honorary secretary. Some 
hundreds of letters were sent out inviting sub- 
scriptions, but the replies did not justify pro- 
ceeding, although the admiration expressed was 
universal. In 1858, the year in which his 
“Caractacus” wes produced, Mr. Foley was 
elected Royal Academician, and gave as his 
diploma work his “‘Comus.” From that date 
requests for the eminent artist’s services came PR ea Re 


in on all sides, from public and private sources, 
- ’ The interest of the meeting centred in 


with such rapidity that he was unable to execute 
them, and for a time serious illness compelled | Koonomic Science and Statistical Seetion 


him to abstain from work altogether. 
Previously to his election as Royal Acade- 2 
mician, he had executed, besides the works| presided in the first instance, and Sir 
mentioned above, the “ Houseless Wanderer,” | Campbell then took the vacated chair. 
“Lear and Cordelia,” “The Death of Lear,” | question was that of trade-unions, strikes, 
“Venus rescuing Alneas,” “ Prospero relating lock-outs, and a number of working men 
his Adventures to Miranda,” “Contemplation,” | presenting the mill operatives on strike 
and “ The Mourner.” Belfast were invited to be present to express 
Of late years he exhibited nothing at the Royal | their views. 
Academy, in consequence, as we have under-| Mr. A. Hamilton presented a report from the 
stood, of what he considered a slight. Among | committee on the economic effects of trade. 
his most important portrait statues may be/|nnions and on the laws of economic 
mentioned Sir Charles Barry, executed by sub- 
scription for the new Palace at Westminster ; 
Lord Herbert, for the War Office ; Lord Elphin- 
stone, for Bombay; the Hon. Jas. Siuart, for 
Ceylon; Edmund Barke and Oliver Goldsmith, 
for Dublin ; Father Mathew, for Cork ; Sir 
Henry Marsh and Sir Dominie Corrigan, for 
Dublin. Mr. Foley was a member of the Royal 
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Hibernian Academy, and in 1862 he was elected | sound judgment on the question submitted Belfast. 
a member of the Belgian Academy. His group | consideration. Nevertheless, it was now evident| Sir suggested that, as they 
of “Asia,” on the Albert Memorial in Hyde} that the economic bearings of the questions at had heard the p of political economy 


Park, is a splendid work. Mr. Foley, on the 
death of Baron Marochetti, was commissioned by 
her Majesty to execute the great statue of the 
Prince Consort for the National Memorial in 


issue were as yet but insufficiently appreciated, 
especially by the parties most interested in the 
question. It was, indeed, mach to be desired 
that the relations of capital and labour were put 
Hyde Park, the model of which he had success-|on a more satisfactory footing than they now 
fully completed, and he was busily engaged in | appeared to be placed, and the committee trusted 
superintending the casting in bronze nearly up| that they might render some practical service to 
to the period of his lamented death. He had | the contending parties if they were able to teat 
previously executed statues of the Prinoe Consort | the claims urged either by employers or em. 
for Dublin, Cambridge, and Birmingham. One| ployed by referring to the sound principles of 
of his best known monumental works is that of | political economy. After referring to the dual 
James Ward, R.A., in Kensal.green, of which we | character of trade-unions—their friendly society 
published an engraving at the time of its com. | side and the workmen’s protection society phase 
pletion. He leaves models in progress of eques- i isati 

trian statues of Earl Canning, for Calcutta, and 
of Lerd Gough, for Dublin. Also full-size models 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Earl of Rosse, and 
of Faraday, and the statue of Sir Benjamin Lee 
Guinness, which last is completed at the foundry. 
Sketch models of John Stuart Mill, of Lord 
Derby (for South Lancashire), the Marquis of 
Lothian, and of many others, bave also been | and the well-being of the community. Although | j 
prepared. He was an indefatigable worker, never | the general object of these combinations, whether 
satisfied, and often destroyed in a moment the | of capitalists or labourers, was weil known, both 
work of months. We have heard it said, langh-|from the written rules which bound them to. 
ingly, in the studio, that the modelling of} gether and from what had been spoken from 
Oatram’s horse's tail cost 371. 10s., so often was | time to time, the committee thought it desirable 
it cancelled. Mr. C. B. Birch and Mr. Brock, 
who had both long assisted him, are named by 
Mr. Foley to complete his unfinished works. 

We are glad to be able to conclude this too 
brief notice of a most distinguished artist with 
the intimation that on this (Friday) morning 
the remains of John Henry Foley will be interred 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, near those 
of his peers. There were difficulties in the way 
of this most proper act, but they were sur. 
mounted by the determination and energy of 
two old and warm friends. 
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1 parties. 
Mr. James Brownlee, secretary of the Flax- 
dressers’ Association, then stated the case on 


held on the 17th of May last, in the rooms of the 
British Association, when the q 


t be 
the minimam rate of wages? 2. Could 
minimem rate be uniform in any trade, 
could that uniformity be enforeed? 38. 
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combination capable of affecting the rate of | did not like arbitration. He thonght that 

ip Sd am artiteud aetiaian atl be satiny adhiioation, ema bid good- 
yed? 4 Could an i , snight 

The Preservation of Timber.—Sigiemand Repl re wiser or bene- | bye to inevease in the trade of the country, 
Beer, « German chemist, says the Timber| ficial in any circumstances ? for, what man would embark his eapital 
erated tamper thet by the use of however, had not been able to exhaust the in. ine wate where ‘ho-wesld have nuthing to do 

‘ coagulation of sap was | quiry on the points in dispute between employers | with settling the rate of wages, but these 
prevented, and it could be speedily and effec. wall aunplaged, and they had therefore deter. | be settled by other people? He, however, liked 
removed by boiling, without injury to the | mined not to make a final report on the present | mediation and adjustment, and he thought that 
th tissues. The obnoxious ingredients being | occasion, but recommended that the committee if the workers would appoint a committee with 
us removed, the wood is rendered closer in | should be resppointed. ponent stint quibtemscaaeidhonsanteny, 1? 

grain, and thereby improved in appearance, be-| Mr. F. W. Fellows, F.&.S., next gave an ex: be settled at once, 

Sime’ impervious to decay, and perfectly in. position of political’ economy, and the laws the course of « long discussion which oubee: 
oan changes. Mr. Beer | affecting the prices of commodities and labour, | quently followed, Mr. Hart created 
= a discovery in America, on the Con. and strikes and lock.outs; and contended that | great amusement by arguing strongly in favour 
~s in this country, and eventually dis.|thongh unfortunately this science was often | of as @ means whereby employers 
posed of the rights for Great Britain to Mesers.| spoken of as hard and harsh, yet @ better get more profits and workers more wages 
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Joseph Pierce & Co., Regent-road Liverpool 
The efficacy of this i ai , 
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many very ancient charts and sketches 
earliest Government mapped surveys, 
it stated, are those made in the reign of Elizabeth 
by the Commission i by the Crown to 
earry out the plantation of Ulster. The great 
Down survey was made during the Common. 
wealth. After a terries had been made of the 


forfeited lands, the measurements and 
mappings were comme: by the Surveyor. 
General, Mr. He employed as contractor 


Worsly. 
William (ghionsets Sir William) Petty, who 
soon supplanted him in his own office. The 
survey was completed within the prescribed 
time. . It was called the Down survey because it 
was laid down, and mapped in distinction from 
@ mere terries or Domesday book. It consists 
of county maps, on a scale of forty perches to 
the mile. Many of the maps have been de- 
stroyed by fire, but have been replaced by copiers 
260 are of baronies, and the remainder, 1,170, of 
parishes. These maps are evidence in courts of 
law. It was Frederick the Great who first in- 
troduced the science of military phy into 
the studies of his staff. The of this 
science was soon felé in the armies of other 
Euro powers ; and, after the battle of 
Culloden, General Watson conceived the idea of 


making a map of the Hi . By the middle 
of 1824 observations been sahhed over the 


ation began on Mount Divis, near Bel- 


of Colonel Golly 





amendment of the Land Act. He said that the 
boon which the Land Act had conferred 
on the Ulster 


ledged. The 

distinction which had been at work to arbitrarily 

extinguish the tenant-right custom had been 
effectually and for ever. But the 


j or 

tenant had voluntarily parted with ita benefits ; 
let the Act declare the competency to 
gate the question of fair rent directly, and 
make decrees for declaration of right 
specific performance; and, finally, let the 
decide that the 15th section should not apply to 
the Ulster custom. These amendments,—and 
they were not inconsistent with, if not contem- 
plated by, the Act,—would do much to com- 
plete the large measnre of justice which the 
wisdom of the United Parliament has bestowed 
upon the Irish tenantry. 

A long discussion ensued, in which Sir George 
Campbell aud others took part. 


An Age of Colossi. 


In the department of Anthropology, under 
the presidency of Sir Wm. Wylde, a paper on 
this. subject, by Mr. J. 8. Phené, F.S.A,, 
was read, with examples, photographs 
drawings, of various colossi extant in Britain 
and Ireland. The author of this paper, after 
referring to some of the points suggested by him 
in a previous paper on the same subject, read by 
him before the British Association at their meet- 
ing at Bradford, brought forward some instances 
of very similar customs between the Egyptians, 
early people of America, and Chinese, the last 
being, in his opinion, the most modern ; and he 
argued that a great similarity of treatment and 
worship of the Nile and the Mississippi rivers, 
shown by the vast similitades found along the 
margins of each, indicated that the very ancient 
constructors of these very similar designs on 
both rivers had a common or similar origin; 
hence, that it was probable that America was 
peopled Op Senne Sane Sone men ae 






in the Isle of Arran, just 











‘human and other animal semblances on Dart. 
moor, in the direction of the second. The great 
countenances in the white rooks near the Giant’s 
Causeway appeared to have similar 
simulation, as Pennant men such a figure 
opposite, and a great 


lithic representation of the haman form still 


A very large photograph of the “ Sphinx of 
Egypt” was exhibited for the purpose of showing 
the weathering of the stone, the characteristics 
of which led the author to think that the original 
and nataral condition of the rock before being 
sculptured into its present form, was that of 
a human similitade, and that this very fact had 
suggested the artistic labour displayed upon it. 
The diagrams showed a number of curious 
appearances of rocks in various parts of the 
world, some almost as like the human coun- 
tenance in their purely natural condition as the 
“Sphinx” is at present. He showed that the 
localities of such objects had been t as 

of veneration, and, no doubt, for the cele- 
bration of religious, and even sacrificial rites, 
and around them,as on Dartmoor, which abounded 
in such appearances, were tumuli and barrows 
of the dead. 


The Anthropology of Prehistoric Peru. 


Dr. T. J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.8., read a paper 
on this subject, The paper commenced by 
recording how little is known up to the present 
of the glorious days of Pera, long before the 
time of the Incas; and the author conveyed his 
agreement with Mr. Baldwin as to the original 
South Americans,—notably those of Pera,— 
being the oldest people on that continent. He 

to show how little dependence was to 


placed on the romantic gasconading of the 


and | Spanish writers with regard to the Incas, of 


whose fabulous origin and mythological gene- 
alogy no account was traced by them toa period 
further back than about seven centuries ago, or 
near to the time when William the Conqueror 
came to England. It likewise discussed the 
writings of various authors of whose works 
translations have been recently published by the 
Hakluyt Society, showing them to be fail of 
anomalies and contradictions, in the vain attempt 
to make the Incas be considered as the earliest 
civilised raceof Peru. The grandeur and extent 
of the ancient burial-mounds was a wonderfal 
thing. It was shown by diagrams and illustra. 
tions. The colossal work of those done by 

measured 
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of years before there was an Inca in the land. 
He added that the process of inhumation used 
in pre-historic times in Ireland seemed to have 
been the same as in Peru. 

Mr. Phené drew attention to the similarity 
between the mounds found in Peru and those 
found in the Mississippi Valley, though those in 
Peru are much more gigantic. 


Are Brutes and Men Automata alike ? 


At one of the soirées in Ulster Hall Professor 
Huxley’s lecture created, at its conclusion at any 
rate, a decided sensation. The progress of 
biclogical science was naturally with him in a 
master’s hands. Rene Descartes was spoken of 
at much length, and his investigations were 80 
keenly analysed that the lecture might not in- 
appropriately have been called a dissertation on 
the eminent Frenchman’s life and times. Not 
the least charm of the discourse was the fre- 
quency with which the Professor spoke face to 
face with his hearers, and with that clearness 
and earnestness which his students so much 
prize. It seemed to be assumed without 
a question that he would hit out pretty 
straight from the shoulder in defence of 
his friend Tyndall. The president bimeelf 
hinted as much when, in introducing Professor 
Huxley, he described him as “A man loving 
truth above all things, but perfectly fearless in 
his utterance; a man who, though he is a‘hard 
hitter, strikes honourably above the belt, and 
never descends to deliver a foul blow.” Towards 
the close of his remarks Professor Huxley 
said :— 

So far as we know, animals are conscions 
automata. That doctrine is perfectly consistent 
with any view that we may choose to take. One 
very curious subject of speculation is whether 
animals possess souls or not. The doctrine 
to whichI have referred is not inconsistent with 
the perfectly strict and literal adherence to the 
Scripture text concerning the beast that perisheth. 
Nor, on the other hand, so far as I know, does it 
prevent any one from entertaining the amiable 
convictions ascribed by Pope to his “ untatored 
savage,” that when he passed to the realms of 
the blessed his faithful dog should bear him com. 
pany. In fact, all these accessory questions to 
which I have referred involve problems which 
cannot be discussed by physical science, inas- 
much as they lie not within the scope of physical 
science, but come within the scope of that great 
mother of all science—philosophy. Before any 
direct answer can be given upon any of these 
questions, we must hear what philosophy has to 
say for and against the views that may be held. 
Ineed hardly say that I do not propose to enter 
into that region of discussion. . . . I hold that 
the view I have taken of the relations between 
the physical and mental faculties of brutes applies 
in its fulness and entirety to man. But, in my 
conviction, there is no such logical connexion as 
is pretended between the doctrine I accept and 
the consequences which people profess to draw 
from it. To those who do not look into these 
matters with candour and with a desire to know 
the truth, I have nothing whatever to say, except 
to warn them on their own behalf what they do, for 
assuredly if for preaching such doctrine as I have 
preached to you to-night I am cited before the 
bar of public opinion I shall not stand there 
alone. On my one hand I shall have among 
theologians St. Augustine, John Calom, and a 
man whose name should be well known to the 
Presbyterians of Ulster, Jonathan Edwards, un- 
less indeed it be the fashion to neglect the study 
of the great masters of divinity, as many other 
great studies are neglected now-a-days; and I 
shall have upon my other hand among the philo- 
sophers Leibnitz ; I shall have Pere Malebranche, 
who saw all things in God; I shall have David 
Hartley, the theologian as well as philosopher ; I 
shall have Charles Bonnet, the eminent naturalist, 
and one of the most zealous defenders Christianity 

has a had, I toms shall have within easy 
reac any ‘ mn Locke; certainly the 
school of Descartes would be rs if an hal 
master; and I am inclined to think in due justice 
® citation would have to be served upon Em. 
manuel Kant himself. In such society it may 
be better to be a prisoner than a judge; but I 
would ask those who are likely to S influenced 
by the din and clamour which are raised about 
these questions, whether they are more likely to 
be right in assuming that those great men I 
have mentioned, the fathers of the Church 
and the fathers of philosophy, knew what 
they were about, or that the pigmies who raise 


this di i 
ms know better than they did what they 





On Wild Flowers and Insects, 


At another of the Ulster Hall meetings, Sir 
John Lubbock, bart., M.P., delivered an address 
to a crowded meeting “On Common Wild 
Flowers, considered in relation to Insects.” 
Professor Tyndall occupied the chair. The lec- 
turer, after some preliminary remarks, reminded 
his hearers that Mr. Darwin’s theory is based on 
the following considerations :—Firstly, that no 
two animals or plants in nature are identical in 
all respects ; secondly, that the offspring tend to 
inherit the pecaliarities of their parents ; thirdly, 
that of those which come into existence only a 
certain number reach maturity; and fourthly, 
that of those which are on the whole the best 
adapted to the circumstances in which they are 
placed are most likely to leave ts. 
Now, applying these considerations to flowers, 
if it is an advantage to them that they should be 
visited by insects (and that this is so will be 
presently shown), then it is obvious that those 
flowers which, either by their larger size, or 
brighter colour, or sweeter scent, or greater 
richness in honey, are most attractive to insects, 
will ceteris paribus have an advantage in the 
struggle for existence, and be most likely to 

tuate their race. Every one, however, who 

watched flowers, and seen how assiduously 
they are visited by insects for the sake of honey, 
will admit that they must often transfer pollen 
from the stamens to the pistil; in many cases 
from the stamens to the pistil of the same 
flower ; bat in others from the stamens of one 
flower to the pistil of another. This we will call 
cross-fertilisation. I will not now enlarge on 
the importance of this cross-fertilisation, which 
has been fully proved by experiment. Sir John 
then called attention in detail to some of our 
common wild flowers, in order to show how 
beantifally they are adapted to profit by the 
visits of insects, and how the various parts are 
arranged so as to favour not only the transfer of 
pollen from one flower to another, but also its 
deposition on that part of the pistil which is 
especially prepared for its reception. He drew 
particular attention to the orchids, to which 
curious branch of the vegetable creation Mr. 
Darwin had given great attention, and showed 
the remarkable adaptation of the organism of the 
plants to the movements and habits of insects. 
Closestudy oftherelationship between wild flowers 
and insects induced the belief that while the cow- 
slip is fertilised chiefly by bees by day, the prim- 
rose is fertilised by moths at night. Seay flowers 
close their petals during rain, which is obviously 
an advantage, since it prevents the honey pollen 
from being spoiled or washed away. Everybody, 
however, has observed that even in fine weather 
certain flowers clése at particular hours. This 
habit of going to sleep is surely very curious. 
Why should flowers do so? In animals we can 
understand it ; aré tired, and require rest. 
Bat why should flowers sleep? Why should 
some flowers do so and net others? Moreover, 
different flowers keep different hours. The daisy 
opens at sunrise and closes at sunset, whence its 
name, “ Day’s-eye.” The dandelion (leontodon 
tarawacum) opens at seven and closes at five; 
arenaria imbra is from nine to three; 
nymphea alba from about seven to four; the 
common mouse-ear hawkweed is said to be 
awake at eight and go to sleep at two; the 
scarlet pimpernel (anagallis arvensis) to wake 
at seven and close soon after two; while trago- 
pogon pratense at four in the morning 
and closes just before twelve, whence ite 
English names, “John go to bed at noon.” 
Farmers’ boys in some parts are said to regulate 
their dinner by it. Other flowers, on the con- 
trary, open in the evening. Now, it is obvious 
that flowers which are fertilised by night-flying 
insects would derive no advantage from being 
open by day; and, on the other hand,.that those 
which are fertilised by bees would gain nothing 
by being open at night. Nay, it would be a 
distinct disadvantage, because it would render 
them liable to be robbed of their honey 
pollen by insects which are not capable of 
tilising them. I believe, then, that the cl 
of flowers has reference to the habita of 
Some of those flowers which attract 
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smell emit their scent at i hours; thus 
hesperie matronalis and lychnis vespertina smell 
in the evening, and orchis bifolia is y 


sweet at night. I have been good. 

accused of attacking the little busy bee, because 
have attempted to show that it does not possess 
all the high qualities which have been popularly 
and poetically ascribed toit. Butif scientific obser- 
vations do not altogether support this intellectual 


eS 


eminence which has been ascribed to bees, they 
have made known to us in the economy of the 
hive many curious iarities which no one had 
ever dreamt of, and have shown that bees and 
other insects have an importance as regards 
flowers which had been previously unsuspected, 
To them we owe the beauties of our gardens, the 
sweetness of our fields. To them flowers are 
indebted for their form. Not only have the 
brilliant colours, the sweet scent, and the honey 
of flowers been ually a the un. 
conscious selection of insects, the very 

t of the borders, the circular roads 
and radiating lines, the form, size, and position 
of the petals, the arrangement of the stamens 
and pistils are all arranged with reference to the 
visits of insects, and in such a manner as to 
ensure the grand object which renders these 


visits necessary. 
We will end while we are amongst the 
flowers. 








SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council are seeking to improve and 
enlarge the publications of the Institution. As 
one means to that end, it has this year been 
thought desirable to prefix to the list of Subjects 
for Papers, now published, a statement of the 
nature and amount of the funds at the disposal 
of the Council for rewarding the authors of 
meritorious communications, It is hoped that 
this may induce the members (of all classes) and 
others to prepare and present careful and com- 
plete memoirs suited for discussion, as well as 
shorter papers, or notes, on various professional 
topics, for record in the Transactions, but not 
necessarily for reading or discussion at the meet- 
ing. Beyond these two divisions of original 
matter, itis intended to add abstracts of some 
of the more important essays published by 
analogous societies abroad, and in foreign 
engineering and technical of repute 
and standing. If the members will aid the 
Council by pointing out to the officers of the 
Institution reliable sources of information, and 
by occasionally contributing digests of articles 
from the periodicals referred to, it is thought 
that it may be possible to produce a quarterly 
volume, and in that way to put the members in 
possession of the details of engineering progress 
in all countries. 








THE SHOREDITCH TO OXFORD-STREET 
IMPROVEMENT. 
SALE OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 

As a preliminary to the new street which is 
about - be constructed from Shoreditch to 
Oxford.street, the materials of forty-two houses, 
shops, and business ises were sold by 
auction on Tuesday last, which will fortunately 
secure the removal of a number of the most 
dilapidated and unhealthy dwellings in the east 
of London. The property sold included the 
materials of six houses and shops on the east 
side of Curtain-road, the site upon which they 
stand being required for the improve- 
ments. Also about twenty tumble.down hovels 
at the rear of the before-named houses and shops, 
situated between Curtain-road and High-street, 
Shoreditch. Those miserable dwellings situated 
in King John-court, Crown-court, and Wood’s- 
buildings, dark and narrow alleys, are about as 
wretched-looking tenements as are to be fonnd 
in the East End, and altogether unfit for human 
habitation, Another ion of the property is 
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| stated that no difficulty has been experienced in 
VASE FOR THE PARIS OPERA HOUSE. | keeping up the requisite depth of water in the 
Tue Sévres Vase represented by the accom. canal, and that the principal danger the company 
panying engraving is in the Exposition of has to contend against is the silting up of land at 
National Manofactures now open in the Palace the entrance of the harbour of Port Said. To 
of Industry, Paris. It was designed by M. the westward, or outer side of the western mole 
Garnier, architect, and is intended to stand in or breakwater, the sand gains annually on the 
the saloon of the new Opera-house. | sea about 30 yards, whilst a considerable quan- 
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great number of pilgrims congregate there in 
the open , and no ments whatever 
are made for removing the débris and filth which 
accumulate, and it is mentioned that while the 
Khedive has been induced to spend many 
thousands of pounds in building and dredging a 
spacious wet dock, which is useless even for his 
own steamers, the authorities make no effort to 








The saloon is a large rectangular room, 160 ft. tity filters through the breakwater and forms on 
long and 40 ft. high. It is lighted by five win- | the inner side. The company having discovered 
dows looking on the boulevard, and is terminated that a bank was forming to the westward of the, 
at each end by a small square room. The ceil- entrance channel, procured from Marseilles a/ 
ing is divided into one and two oval very powerful steam-dredge, in order to keep | 
divisions, the general idea of the painted com- the entrance channel clear. It having also been 
position being the union of melody and harmony, | decided to lengthen the western mole by 600) 
personified by female figures entwined, and métres,—at which distance hard ground will be| 
rising to the clouds. To the right of the group reached at a depth of five or six fathoms,—the 
is Poetry, seated on Pegasus, and 
waving her lyre. On the left, Gl 
floats in the air, bearing the attri. 
butes,—the crown and trumpet. 








NOTES ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND BUILDINGS ABROAD. 
Some interesting information 

apon this subject is contained in 

several Foreign Office reports 
which have just been published. 

We first get particulars regard- 

ing public works, &c., in Egypt. 

At Alexandria there has been 

erected a large building for the 

purpose of a produce-market and 
exchange, and it is found to be 

a great benefit to the commer- 

cial community. The building is 

described as a large and handsome 
one, not devoid of architectural 
pretension ; and, in fact, it is men. 
tioned that few cities in Europe 

can lay claim to the possession of a 

more commodious produce bourse. 

The total sum expended upon the 

construction of the building was 

25,0001., and it yields an annual 

rental of 5,000/. Another matter 

which is receiving the attention of 
the authorities of Alexandria is the 
imperfect drainage of the place, 
the consequence being that fevers 
are prevalent, and must continue 
to be so until the system of drain- 
age is altered and rendered less 
defective. Another cause of illness 
and disease is the bad style in 
which many of the houses are con- 
structed ; but it is to the credit of 
the Khedive that he shows a great 
desire to introduce reform in this 
direction. It is to be hoped that 
he willsucceed. Railway construc- 
tion in Egypt is also progressing 
favourably. An important line is 
being constructed from Alexandria 
to Embabeh, opposite Cairo, on the 
left bank of the Nile, in order to 

avoid the necessity of ing a 

very costly bridge at Cairo, and to 

convey the produce of the Soudan 
direct to the sea. Another new 

line,—from Dessonk to Shirbeen, a 

distance of 58 miles,—will con- 

siderably shorten the journey be- 
tween Damietta and Alexandria ; 
and a canal will be formed along 
the length of the line, which is 

expected to be of great use. Im- 

portant harbour works are also ap- 

proaching completion at Alexan. 
dria. A large breakwater has been constructed, | 
and the inner mole run out to within a short 

distance of its entire length of 980 yards. The 

mole is intended to be more than 100 ft. broad. | tured, and which establishment, since the open- 
it is designed to form quays from the railway | ing of the canal, has been closed. These works 
to the Custom House, but it has been found | are now employed in fabricating blocks, and it 
necessary to abandon the idea of having .per- | is anticipated that the whole construetion of the 
pendicular quay walls, alongside of which vessels | mole will probably be completed in from two to 

could lie, owing to the great difficulty of get.| three years. When finished it will measure 3,100 

ting a proper foundation, there being 40 ft. of | métresin length. Stones procured from theislands 

mud; consequently the walls will be roughly of the Grecian Archipelago are much used in the 
formed of rubble and stone, and iron piers| work. It is farther mentioned that the Canal 
will be run out at intervals. The contractors Company intend at a future date to considerably 
for the harbour works are Greenfield & enlarge the harbour of Port Said, which is at 
be en. present capable of containing from fifty to sixty 
which large vessels. 
the the reports do not give very satisfactory intel. 

to at ligence. The town remains in a very neglected 
night, and in any weather. Port Said we condition, and local officials, sanitary or other, 
also get some information as to public works show extremely little inclination to attend to 

there. With regard to the Suez Canal, it is| the cleanliness or salubrity of the town. A 
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works of Messrs. Dasseand, where the blocks of 
which the mole was constructed were manufac. 


entrance, so as to 
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Canal Company have re-opened the concrete | 


With regard to the town of Suez, | 


improve Suez, which seems to be treated as 
though it were not part of the dominions of the 
Khedive; and, according to the opinion of an 
authority upon the subject, “unless some 
European can manage to make a‘ plant’ on the 
Viceroy in the shape of a contract, Suez does not 
seem to be worth the attention of the Egyptian 
Government.” 

We learn from Bahia (Brazil) that great 
enterprise has been there mani- 
fested in the introduction of street 
railways, which now run in nearly 
all parts of that city, and which 
are found to be a great con- 
venience to the public, the more 
especially as Bahia, being very 
hilly, locomotion is alike costly 
and exhaustive. As a necessary 
complement to the street railways, 
and in order to avoid the extreme 
gradient of the principal hill of 
the city, a ul hydraulic 
elevator has also been intro- 
duced, and is largely used. From 
Carthagena (Colombo) we learn 
that it is expected that some- 
thing will be done ere long to 
rescue that city from its present 
state of isolation. Several projecta 
are consequently on foot for open- 
ing the Dique canal to steam navi- 
gation. The Government of the 
State, to whom the Dique belongs, 
offers an exclusive privil for 
fifty years and a guarantee of three 
per cent. on $300,000 for twenty- 
five years, and the National Govern- 
ment a guarantee of seven per cent. 
on the same amount for a like 
period, to any company which 
would undertake the work. An 
English engineer has estimated the 
expense at which the canal could 
be opened for steamers of 500 tons 
capacity at 18,0001., including the 
hastening of the present route, by 
cutting through the angles, from 
116 to 81 miles. This estimate, 
however, is considered under the 
mark, as it does not include the 
cost of dredging-machines, &c. A 
total sum of 50,0001. is considered 
by competent judges amply suf- 
ficient for all . From 
Panama (Colombia) we also learn 
that the repairing of the cathedral 
there (which is the only public 
work in which the Government is 
engaged) is nearly finished. Build- 
ing operations, generally speaking, 
have been pretty active of late in 
that city, inasmuch as many of the 
private residences have been re- 
paired and rebuilt, the architec- 
tural appearance of the city being 
thus considerably pitenaa | With 
regard to public works in Costa 
Rica, there is nothing of much im. 
portance to note. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that in 1871 the 
construction of a railway was com- 
menced from Alaquela to Limon, 
: a distance of 114 miles; and the 
line was to have been completed in three years. 
Not only is there no hope of its being finished for 
some time to come, but doubts exist as to whether 
it will ever be finished at all. This want of success 
in the construction of the line is attributed to 
the useless waste of funds in having commenced 
the work in the interior, thus having to pay 
ager saga ar on all the rails, &., and also 

of integrity of the through 
whose hands the money re peace} More 
capital is now required, and it is stated that 
unless more funds are forthcoming the line 
cannot be finished ; and it is difficult to see bow 
the Government will be able to pay the interest 
and sinking.funds on the loans ly obtained. 
| Relative to public works in France, it may be 
noted that Mr. Consul Hotham, writing from 
Calais, states that as regards the submarine 
tunnel between that port and Dover, this stu- 
| pendous work will doubtless eventually be con- 
structed, in which case the question as to the 
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best kind of vessel to be employed will be set at 
rest, and breakwaters, dredging-machines, narrow 
harbours, floating sands, £c., will be things of 
the past so far as international communication 
in that channel is concerned. The same writer 
also mentions the ha agp of a scientific French 
gentleman to ong an iron pier and break- 
water into the sea at Calais, and he mentions 
that, should this plan be carried out, vessels of 
considerable dimensions would doubtless be able 
to lie alongside in all weathers. 

From St. Malo we learn that important public 
works have been constructed at the ports 
of St. Malo and St. Servan, with a view of 
forming a floating wet dock, approved by the 
French Government in 1870. The advantages 
of such a wet dock have been waited for with 
the more anxiety, inasmuch as of late years 
many important works have been executed with 
the intention of converting into a floating wet 
dock all the bay which separates the towns of 
St. Malo and St. Servan, in conformity with 
various laws and decrees, granting in all the 
sam of 748,0001. for that purpose. It is stated 
that the engineers have yet to furnish a definite 
plan, and should they be able to restrict them- 
selves to the amount of the first estimate, the 
expenses yet to be incurred may amount to (say) 
320,0001.,—a sum which, as is justly observed, 
must be a great sacrifice for the French Govern- 
ment in the present state of affairs; but at the 
same time it would give the ports of St. Malo 
and St. Servan a floating wet dock, on which 
more than 680,0001. have been already expended. 

With regard to public works in Russia, we get 
some interesting information from Taganrog. 
Amongst the buildings being erected there 
is a large new school, which is in course of con- 
struction by the municipality, for the instraction 
of female scholars. Important works for the 
construction of a new mole have been fiuished at 
the port so far as regards affording security to 
steamers, barges, &o., employed in the coasting 
trade; other collateral works, however, are not 
yet completed. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that Taganrog is a rising port, showing signs, 
in some respects, of material progress, although 
in others being behind the times. Projects 
for supplying good water to the inhabitants have 
not made so much advancement as was ex- 
pected. The establishment ofa public slaughter- 
house is contemplated; but the roads and 
pavements remain in a deplorable state of 
neglect, no hopes being seriously entertained 
of amendment, unless the lives of some eminent 
councillors are endangered. Then, it is thought 
probable that reform may be introduced. 
With regard to the trade and industry of 
Taganrog, it is worthy of note that of late 
buildings there have been erected on quite a 
gigantic scale for the manufacture of bricks, tiles, 
&c., in which a good business has been done. 

The reports from Porto Rico reveal the exist- 
ence there of a not very satisfactory state of 
things. In fact, it is stated that, during the 
past year, nothing could exceed the neglect with 
which all public works have been treated. The 
fine Macadamised road from the capital to 
Cagnes, twenty-five miles in length, once the 
pride of the island, is now as rugged as an 
African track ; the gas of the town is irredeem. 
ably offensive ; the telegraph wires and posts 
are in a state of inefficiency, while railways, irri- 
gation, and drainage, still remain matters of 
distant speculation. From another Spanish 
pat fe oo Be somewhat better 
news. The condition rt has tl 
improved of late, and the aane puammanaal a 
the amelioration and deepening of the harbour 
have been carried on without interruption, in 
order to render it perfectly safe and commo- 
dious for all kinds of vessels. 








Utilising Refuse Lime from Gasworks.— 
Mr. G, H. Forbes, clerk in orders, rector of 
Broughton, Northampton, proposes to combine 
the foul lime of gasworks, or its equivalent, with 
coke, with or without chalk or limestone, with 
or without bituminous substance, and with or 
without hydrocarbon oil or spirit. The com. 
pound is burnt in a grate or stove, and when 
sufficiently burnt is reduced to powder for use as 
coment or plaster, or artificial stone. He also 
proposes to form a compound of the foul or 
refuse lime of gasworks, or its equivalent, with 
coke, coal, or cinders, with or without bitu- 
minous substance, oil, and vegetable matter, and 
an eueanahemee in such a manner that 

com ma used i 
ae y as fuel in any stove 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND 
ARCH Z,OLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


Tae Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archwological Institution held 
their second meeting and excarsions of the 
season at Carlisle. The rendezvous was in the 
Castle-square, where Dr. Simpson stated the 
order of basiness. 

Mr. Richard 8. Ferguson took ander his charge 
the large party of ladies and gentlemen who had 
assembled, and conducted them to the “ Tile 
Tower,” at the west end of the Castle Green, and 
there read a description of it, forming part of 
& paper upon the Castle, which he had pre. 
pared for the occasion. During the reading 
of the description, and afterwards, many of 
the visitors entered the tower, and examined 
it for themselves. It was found that part of the 
moulded brick arch referred ay? A eo a 
had given way daring the daya, an 
preheat fl at once inaagurated for 
restoring it, Mr. Whitwell, M.P., having offered 
to bear the expense of doing so. From the Tile 
Tower the company proceeded to the site of the 
draw-bridge, where Mr. Ferguson commenced 
his description of the Castle itself. 

Mr. Ferguson expressed his thanks to Mr. 
George T. Clark, F.S.A., and to ourselves for 
permission to use Mr. Clark’s account of Carlisle 
Castle in the Builder. 

Captain Gage, of the 34th Regiment, read a 
short narrative of the services of that galiant 
regiment; and Captain Osborne read a nar- 
ative of the services of the 55th Westmoreland 
Regiment, which, he remarked, had been prepared 
by Quarter-Master-Sergeant Noakes, from the 
records of the regiment and from different 
memoranda of his own. Reporte of these and 
other i at the meeting appear in the 
local Journal of the 14th inst. 

Before the meeting separated, Dr. Simpson 
suggested the desirability of sending to the 
proper authorities at the War Office a represen- 
tation ing the alterations im the 
Castle, expressing a hope that while the ancient 
remains should be preserved the ground would 
not be so encumbered with new buildings as to 
diminish the interest in one of the most imterest- 
ing buildings in Carlisle. This was agreed to 
unanimously. 

In the evening the members and their friends 
repaired to Morton, where Mr. Ferguson, M.P., 
held a conversazione. 

On the second day, Tharsday, the members of 
the Society met at the Cathedral at ten o’clock, 
and attended divine service. There was again 
a considerable attendance, incbading many ladies. 
After divine service an inspection of the Cathe. 
dral was made, and afterwards the party paid a 
visit to the tithe barn mear St. Cuthbert’s 
Church. A brief interval was allowed for lun- 
cheon, and then carriages were ordered and an 
excursion made to High Head Castle, Rose Castle, 


was read. Rain fell heavily, and marred to no 
inconsiderable extent both the enjoyment and 
the instruction to be derived from carrying out 
the seemingly pleasant programme. The outside 
of none of the places visited could be examined 
with any comfort, and it was accordingly left 
undone. 








A YEARLY RECORD OF SCIENCE, AND A 
YEARLY RECORD OF ART. 


Proressor TYNDALL, whose capital address all 
by this time must have carefully read, has faith. 
fully kept up the “ programme” of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
bas given us a broad and general idea of the 
progress “science,"—to adopt that most com- 
prehensively general word,—during the past 
year has made, and its present position, both 
per se and in its relation to other regions of 
thought and of human interests. It is only 
proper that this should be done, and that the 
world should know precisely how matters so 
interesting to it do really stand. The British 


does this, and the world has reason 
to thank it for the timely work it accomplishes. 
It must always be good to know precisely 
w ts we stand, what the past has done, 
and what in all probability the future is most 
a bring forth, and todo. Of “science” 
we do thus get year by year some really in- 
telligible notion; and it does seem somewhat 
strange that there has been no such 
and comprehensive means of ascertaining 
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or less authoritatively what the present is, 


and Dalston Hall, at each of which places a paper | i 


Association for the Advancement of Science | eq 


[what the probable fatare will be, of fine art 

ly. It would be a thing of no small 
benefit, not a little usefal to artists everywhere, 
and not less, we are quite sure, interesting to 
the public. We beg to be understood. We, of 
course, bear in mind all that is done, and done 


that this should be so. But what we here in. 
tend is not specialities and details only, 
which must, of course, be incladed anywhere, 
bat a broad and general idea, and retrospect,. 
and prospect of art generally and universally ; 
indeed, like the science-survey, all comprehen- 
sive, and everywhere, as far as it can be done 
or is possible. . It is not a little curious to see 
how things are, and are suffered to go on, and 
how much at times is missed. The subject, 
broad as it is, is, we trust, worth a few reflec- 
tions and, perhaps, a hint or two in passing. 

Well, then, in the first place, it is quite certain 
that no sort of chaos, which can be contemplated 
in nature, can well be more chaotic than that of 
art, as it now-a-days manifests itself. We do 
not mean by this more than that all kinds of art 
have, in a sense, rushed together, and got mixed 
up with each other, in the production of most 
objects of daily utility, and common: “ orna- 
mentation’ ; and that you may find in some of 
the commonest thiugs, and in the cheapest as 
well as most costly objects a perfect chaos of 
details,—and, there is really no other word, of 
discordances. There surely never was a time in 
which a general view periodically of all fine art 
was more needful; and most curious would it 
be to witness the skilfal analysis and resolution 
of any special to-day object by a master hand, 
into its component parts, and with a reference to 
all the sources from which it had, perhaps, 
unconsciously come. This would really be 
treating fine art as a science, and in a scientitic 
way, “ accounting for it.” Surely this would be 
helpful very many ways, and might lead to much 
that is now unthonght of. 

No one, we presume, will dispute the usefal- 
ness and interest here tobefound. It would be 
sure to bring into prominence the natare, and, 
maybe, the origination of the primitive styles of 
art, whether of architecture or of common 
objects. It would help to resolve things artistic 
into their component “atoms,” and we might in 
time come to see, though but vaguely, perhaps, 
into the causes which gave birth to the original 
types of art,—a subject hardly yet even at- 
tem - We might call this, borrowing from 
science, the “ atomic theory ” of fine art, or, the 
endeavour to find out how and out of what mate- 


caprice and mere accident. From nothing we 
might, from this scientific point of view, and fol- 
lowing our old Greek, say, nothing can come. 
Nothing, even in art, happens by chance, not even 
the coming into actuality of ornamentation, as we 
sometimes behold it, everything having its cause. 
We might even go farther and call upon a man 
of more fiery and poetic natare, and contend, 
with no small truth, that there is inherently 
among the co t parts, or “ atoms,” of art 
forms, a “love and a hate” which accounts for 
their combination or their non-combination. 
Thus might the analyst get from Epicarus a 
furthering hint, and learn much from his qui 

thinkings in his Athenian 
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the old Greek of the antique Past, now so far 
from us, saw into the inherent truth and neces. 
sity of things. Observation with a purpose, 
instruments to aid the senses, scientific method, 
induction, and more than all, perhaps, experi- 
ment, are no new things after all! 

We might then go on following the scientific 
order into the causes of “ delay” in art progress, 
as is here done in scientific Quite as 
curions a subject, and as difficult to account for, 
may be, more difficult. Why, says the learned 
professor, was the scientific intellect compelled 
to lie fallow, like an exhausted soil, for nearly 
two millenniams before it could regather the 
elements necessary to its fertility and strength ? 
And why were at times even the great facts of 
science almost forgotten for a generation, only 
to be en and applied to practical pur- 

Why, indeed? Bacon, and in recent times 
Whewell, tried to answer these knotty questions. 
May we not then with equal reason ask such 
questions in art as have here been donein science ? 
We then ask how it is that Greek art—to cite 
bat one instance—has managed to hold its 
superlative place through the centuries as it has 
done and now does? What was it that gave the 
antique Greek his ive power over ma- 
terial? Why again has the art ground of Greece 
lain fallow ever since. The Greek man is alive 
yet, anda clever man heis in many ways, but 
where is his power, his special and individual 
power, over art, in sculpture and in architecture ! 
The birth of art, such as the Greek, is a wonder- 
ful phenomenon enough, quite as curious as any 
that science can show, and as well worth the 
time of a special Association of talent to go into 
the mysteries of. The culmination of Greek art 
was perhaps yet more wonderful, while its death 
was a thing not to be accounted for. Is there 
any thing in fine art in these days worthy to fill 
the space once filled by the Greek? Whereis it 
ifit be so? If not so, why not? Subjects as 
full of interest as any science has to propound, 
and most surely as hard to get to the bottom of ; 
needing, in fact, a British Association in all its 
strength to tackle. 

There would, indeed, be no need of subjects. 
If it be useful in science to compare Goethe and 
Aristotle, and to create, as the Professor at 
Belfast did, the Stagirite with powers well nigh 
superhuman, and to say of Goethe, with all his 
additional lights, that even he was “incomplete” ; 
might‘ we not say in art that Phidias, 
looking at the work he did, must have 
been himself all but superhuman in power 
over the dead and formless material; and 
then, comparing him with others, wonder how it 
is that they are so “incomplete” as they are. 
Between the means of the sculptors of modern 
days and the sculptors} of old Greece there is a 
millennium of years. What a distance is there 
between the works they have severally produced. 
What new aids are needed, what new system of 
high art education, what new material, what 
new and improved surroundings, and ways of 
work? What new system of art action is 
needed to enable the modern man to rival, if 
not to excel, his antique prototype ? 

Indeed, might we not pursue this comparison 
between the course of science, as so ably developed 
by Professor Tyndall, into not a few interesting 
and instructive details? In science, as he shows, 
there have been periods of astonishing fertility 
of thought, almost creative thought, and there 
have been periods of well-nigh total eclipse, 
wherein this science seems to have been well 
nigh forgotten, or to have at least retired into 
remote and almost forgotten byways. Surely 
it has been the same in art and architecture. 
There are difficulties here indicated enough to 
account for in science, but not a wit the less so 
are there in art; and might not art benefit as 
mach by some special means of finding these out, 
or at least of specially talking about them? A 
special looking after the advancement of art, in 
this inquiring sense, we cannot but think might 
be not a little useful, and would not certainly 
impinge upon the special work of existing 
organisations, or the work that is now so actively 
pursued. 

We are here only pointing to some of the 
curious work and problems indicated by the 
progress of science, and by the yearly record 
that is made of it. All the sciences are in tarn 
passed under review, and constant reference 
made from one to the others. We know where- 
abouts we are, and to a certain extent we know 
what to attempt next; and more,—an important 
point indeed,—whereaboats the deficiencies are. 
In art, as we know, there are not a few com. 





plicated phenomena. A number of elements are 
separated, and yet they are one, for they all 
meet together under the same roof. Painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and “ common 
objects” are perpetually coming together, and 
the world would be glad to know year by year 
how they agree, and whether and how style 


rules them, and whether year by year “ 


is made inthem. Are they all goingat one uniform 
pace, or is one outstripping the others, and getting 
the better of them. We scarcely know which 
to take first, so crude is the subject matter. 
The present state for example of “ ornamenta- 
tion,” to use that somewhat awkward word, is it 
uced ? 
Is it advancing, and if so, in what ion P 
What an amount of work there really is if we 
but come to think about it seriously for a 
moment. A vast Association might well find its 
work here, and might, may be, find a positive 
relief now and then even in a little abstract 
primitive, and even “atomic” science. But, 
slow and sure would be the best, and in a care- 
ful collocation of facts, scattered about as things 
are everywhere, and in logical deductions from 


better, or not so good, as the past ages 


such facts, would the real strength and useful. 
ness be best and most surely found. 








PARIS NOTES. 


One of the most serious consequences of the 
last war, and the pacific revolution it brought 


about, was undoubtedly the utter ruin of several 


financial and industrial associations, which were 
creating, or about to create, busy cities and fac- 
tories in many almost deserted parts of France. 
They had proved their power by raising the 
fashionable seaside colony of Deanville in less 


than two years, and by quadrupling in some six 
months the number of houses at Areachon. A 
company, known as the Compagnie da Commerce 
de France, had undertaken the construction of a 
bathing station at Saint Nazaire, a few miles 
from Nantes. It was to be called Nouvelle 


Ville, and, in the opinion of the directors, was 


destined to become a thriving faubourg of the 
central city, Nantes. Each director was to have 
a villa, and several other advantages were 
offered. But the rule of the Septennate is not 
favourable to enterprise such as this. The 
forced sale of 420,000 métres of Jand belonging 
to the company took place on the 20th ult. ; the 
buildings already erected went for 700,000 franos ; 
and on the 28th another company of the same 
kind foundered, selling the bathing town it was 
about to establish at Cabourg, Calvados, in nine- 
teen lots, each of which fetched on the average 
about 9,000 francs. 


Placed beside these and many other records 
of ruin that could be named, the project of the 


Paris budget for 1875 is an instructive document. 
The ordinary expenses are not interesting: they 
are scarcely met by the ordinary revenue, and 
are occasioned by mere administrative exigen- 
cies. It is in the chapter devoted to dépenses 
extraordinaires that we can see what the civic 
authorities intend to do for the building trade, 
and the 35,000 workmen employed in it, during 


the coming year. There is, firstly, a sum of 


400,000 francs allotted to the service of recon- 
stituting the archives and registries burnt under 
the Commune. Half a million is destined to 
charitable works ; that is to say, the reparation 
of the hospitals of Saint Louis, Saint Antoine, La 
Pitié, the Salpétriére, Bicétre, &c. Another half- 
million represents the contribution of the city to- 
wards the cost of two bridges; 400,000 francs 
are set apart for the continuation of the artesian 
wells of the Place Herbert and the Butte aux 
Cailles ; while 300,000 francs are consecrated to 
the construction of new galleries for spring- 
water. The architectural service,—one of the 
most important items under the Empire,—may 
count upon a subvention of 3,400,000 francs, to be 
divided between the Chaptal and Rollin Colleges, 
the Hétel de Ville, the Thédtre Lyrique, and 
other municipa] properties. The total of extra- 
ordinary expenses is estimated at seven millions. 

The Comte de Paris is the proprietor of the 
old Chateau d’Amboise, and the reparations he 
is having executed have resulted in an important 
discovery. Some labourers at work in the 
pleasure-grounds met last week with a stone of 
considerable dimensions. It was dug up with 
care, and when brought to the surface was dis- 
covered to be a gravestone. An inscription cut 
in the stone was finally deciphered. It con- 
tained the name of Leonardo da Vinci. The 
architect telegraphed to the Comte de Paris, 
who ordered the vault to be opened in the 
presence of a committee of savants, when the 





























body of the famous painter was discovered in a 


state of ect preservation. Da Vinci is 
known to have died in the vicinity of Amboise, 
but his resting-place bas hitherto remained a 
mystery. The skeleton has been placed in a 
coffin lined with lead, and will be preserved in 
the chapel of the chateau. 

The exhibition of Baudry’s frescoes destined to 
ornament the new Opera-house opened on Thurs- 
day, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. There are 
three ceilings: that which is to occupy the half- 
circle of the cupola of the auditorium represents 
Apollo bestriding Pegasus, and followed by 
Music and Poetry, with Fame tendering the 
palm of immortality. The second ceiling is 
occupied by the Muses, to whom Apollo descends 
from his chariot, half-turning aside tooffer his lyre 
to the Graces. The third ceiling is the apotheosis 
of Homer surrounded by the poets and artiste of 
all countries and epochs, among which may be 
discovered the painter’s own it and that of 
the Opera architect, Garnier. Then follow the 
monster mural pieces: St. Cecilia (Baudry has 
drawn largely from sacred history), Catholicism 
represented as the origin of modern music, 
Salome dancing before Herod, David with the 
harp, &c. There are also eight medallions of chil- 
dren,—two métres in height,—playing the dif- 
ferent instruments of antiquity and civilisation. 
M. Banudry is a wit as well as a painter. When 
asked how he would represent English music, 
he answered,—‘“In the figure of a fool, who 
plays and thinks he understands,”—and he has 
kept his complimentary promise. Ireland and 
Scotland, however, are represented with the 
harp, jig, and bagpipes. The result is gene- 
rally esteemed very poor for eight years of un- 
ceasing labour. 








HOTEL AND SHOPS, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Tus building is situate at the most easterly 
extremity of the Holborn Viaduct, opposite St. 
Se ’e Church, and immediately adjoining 
Holborn Viaduct Station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. The position it 
occupies is very commanding, having three 
frontages, facing ‘* The Viaduct,” Newgate-street 
and Old Bailey, and Green Arbour-court, the 
side entrance to Holborn Viaduct Station. 

The ground-floor (over which the hotel is 
built) withthe exception of the double entrance 
to the hotel, the bar, and the restaurant, is all! 
occupied by shops. 

On the first-floor there are handsome coffee 
and commercial rooms, reading-room, several 
sitting-roome, cloak-room, serving-room, lifts, 
w.c.s, and lavatories. 

On the second-floor are billiard and smoking 
rooms, thirteen bed-rocms or sitting-rooms, lifts, 
w.c.s, lavatories, &c. 

On the third, fourth, and fifth floors there are 
fifty-one bed-rooms, with a sufficient number of 
lavatories, and so forth, on each floor. 

On the sixth floor, large kitchen, scullery, 
larders, still-room, housekeeper’s room, pantry, 
plate - room, housemaid’s - room, servants’ hall, 
bakery, china and store rooms, knives, linen. 
room; and 

On the seventh floor, thirteen bed-rooms and 
box-room. 

The building is being erected for the Associa. 
tion of Land Financiers, No. 7, Whitehall-place, 
by Mr. James M‘Lachlan, under the architect 
Mr. E. Evans Cronk, of Cockspur-street, Charing. 
cross. Mr. Thomas Chapman is foreman of the 
works. 





‘s Sash-Pastener.—This seems 
to us a really good invention. A sash-fastener 
must be of that simple form which can easily be 
put into use, either for securing or opening ; and 
the action must be that which is universally 
adopted, viz., by simply tarning round the 
handle. There must not be any secret or com. 
plicated parts to be put in motion, nor more than 
one movement of the hand necessary either to 
secure or open. Hopkinson’s patent sash-fastener 
now before us fulfils all these requirements. It is 
the ordinary sash-fastener, but the arm has on its 
left side a ection, which, when the windows 
are is behind the opening 
between the sashes, and instantaneously wedges 
up any instrument pushed up from the outside to 
open the fastener. It is without any complicated 
parts to get out of order, or to be broken by the 
force that thieves use. The price is the same 
as that of the common fastener, and it certainly 
seems to us a capital invention. Messrs. Tonks 
& Sons, of Birmingham, are the makers. 
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THE FUTURE MAINTENANCE OF 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


cathedrals, capi stractures,—acting, 
course, under the advice of architects and their 
clerks of works. 

It is no secret that in too many instances our 
ancient cathedrals and churches have been 
suffered to fall into decay by parsimonious 
« ™ and that “the hat hes to go round” 
to restore edifices which should never have 
required the subscriptions of laity. It remains 
to be seen if the “new broom” will sweep 
cleaner than the ancient chapter besom ; and it 
is likely to be first tested on Ripon 


for England, in consideration of an annual pay- 
ment of 6,0001., “ until such time as they may be 
re-endowed with estates in possession calculated 
to produce that sum annually.” 

No surplus is likely to accrue out of the 


revenues of the Chapter of Ripon. When the |i 


church was made, in 1842, the cathe- 
dral of the new see of Ripon, the chapter was 
fixed at a dean and four canons, with incomes of 
1,0001. and 6001. respectively. 

In order to provide these sums, and to secure 
adequate provision for the services of the church 
and the maintenance of the fabric, it became 
necessary to supplement the ter revenues 
by an annual payment of 3,3001. out of the funds 
of the Ecolesiastical Commission. 

The annuity of 6,0001., now payable, is in sub- 
stitution of this sum, as well as in consideration 
of the transfer of all the estates of the chapter, 
with the exce of the cathedral, with its 
graveyard the diaconal and canonical 
residence houses. 

The present Ripon Cathedral establishment 
consists of a dean and four canons, who form 
the chapter, among whom one-half of the 
annuity is divisible ; two minor canons, who also 
discharge, as joint vicars, the parochial duty of 
the parish of Ripon ; an organist, six lay clerks, 
eight choristers, two vergers, a sexton, an 
assistant, and an organ-blower. These latter 
absorb, with the maintenance of the fabric, the 
remaining 3,0001. 

It will thus be seen that the new scheme still 
mixes up clerical salaries with architectural 
necessities, so that it is difficult to set aside a 


stated yearly apportionment for building works. 








MELBOURNE. 
Tenpers for the erection of the new public 
offices, Eastern-hill, have been called for. The 
buildings will be erected in accordance with the 


prepared by Mr. M. hose 
Seige wes chen by tho Govereme oct af ts 


buildings, and it is intended to concentrate 
within them all the various public departments 
now scattered over the city. These include the 
Public Works, the Crown Lands, the Crown Law, 
the Mining, the Water Supply, the Treasury 

ments. plan was remarkable 
for the strict avoidance of any of the of 
architecture, and was severely criticised upon 
that ground. The architect has since, however, 
says the Argus, been at pains to remedy the 
objection, and several alterations have been in- 
troduced with the view of rendering the appear- 
ance of the structure more in accord with 





cases, but these have now been thrown into one. 
The first flight will be 9 ft. in width, and the 
staircase will then branch off into two flights 6 ft. 
in width. On each side of the entrance-hall 
there will be rows of columns. A portion of the 
ha]l will be screened off for messenger and tele- 
graph rooms. The Crown Lands department will 
be accommodated on the first floor,the board-room 
occupying the centre of the building. In accord- 


England, accommodation will be provided 
to enable the officers of the department to obtain 
i With this view a 


dining 
third floor, with kitchens and other necessary 
conveniences attached. The basement is set 
apart for strong-rooms, store-rooms, &c. There 
will be two hydraulic lifts for <he convenience of 
raising stores to the different portions of the 
building, and tramways will be laid down in the 
basement. The large strong-room, in which the 
valuable plans of the land department will be 


i a 


walls, rising to the second floor, and finished off 
with large panels and vases. ‘There will be a 


design the roof of the edifice was intended 
to be in one span, but the plan has been 
altered, and the roof will be in three spans, 
and with a greater pitch. Ventilators will be 
placed in the roof, which, while increasing the 
ventilation, will also serve, to some extent, to 
relieve the appearance. An important feature 
in the original design of Mr. Egan was the 
approaches from Collins-street. He proposed 
to construct two embankments—one from the 
south end of the Treasury, the other from the 
front of the new offices. These would be con. 
nected by an iron bridge, 150 ft. long. The idea 
has been adopted by the Government, but instead 
of the embankment retaining walls will be used. 
By that means less injury will be done to the 
Treasury gardens. The cost of the work is 
estimated to be about 150,0001. 








SOMERSETSHIRE HISTORY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archwological Society has been held in Sher- 
borne. Mr. 
delivered a very interesting 
close he sflid :—*“ If ever we have a really good 
history of Somersetshire we shall owe it pro- 
bably to the interest inspired by our society 
and some of its distinguished members. If 
some gentleman in every parish were to collect 
the details connected with it, and accurately 
examine the available records and papers, 
describe the monuments of the past, and collect 
the traditions, we should soon have a body which 
might be worked up into a really good history 
of the county. The late Bishop. of Salisbury 
some years ago requested every incumbent to 
draw up a short memoir of one parish, and, 
I believe, many gentlemen took great pains in 
executing the wishes of the good Bishop, and 
that a valuable body of materials has been col- 
lected, which some day, no doubt, will be made 
use of. Our own Bishop has done us the honour 


the | of presiding over our society, and honoured us 


with his presence to-day, and has always shown 
a lively interest in our welfare. The clergy in 
past ages have done per more for archwo- 
logy than any me gy 


Cam I know of no reason 
why our tant clergy should be less indus- 
trious than the clergy of the Catholic Charch, 
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legends, which cluster imperishably round the 
Isle of Avalon. They relate to a people with 
many great qualities, and often brilliant genius, 
always interesting and always unfortunate. 
Whether their lot was to oppose the Roman, 
like Boadicea, or the Saxon, like King Arthur, 
or the Protestant succession, like Lochiel and 


at of our institutions in the seventeenth 
ceni. ., Laud and Strafford had to yield to 
Cromwell, and the unfortunate Charles II. found 
refuge among faithful friends in this neighbour- 


s+ 


the history of the great Alfred is very clearly 
connected with our county. Then the Saxon 
rises and falls; the Norman conquers us for an 
age. From the mixture of races rises the English 
nation. Again, a few years later, Somersetshire 
is imperishably associated with the rebellion o 
the unhappy Monmouth, and traditions, as we 
know, were long preserved of the rebellion and 
its cruel suppression around Sedgmoor. Thus 
from the earliest to the latest 
times, has had her fall share of the interest 
attaching to the growth of the noble stream of 
English history. If we have Arthur and Alfred 
at the beginning, we may look, in comparatively 
modern times, to Raleigh on the border at Sher- 
borne, and to Wellington, who honoured us by 
taking the deserved title of his victories from a 
small town in our county. What nobler field 
can the archwologist have than to examine the 
features and collect the traditions of a county 
where great events have passed and great men 
have lived? Each village almost has traditions 
and remains connected with the early history 
of our county. Let us hope that the roll of 
Somersetshire worthies is not closed, but that 
the rising generation, when they study our past 
history, may emulate their forefathers, and re- 
member that, with education brought to every 
man’s door, weare more and more approaching 
the ideal of the political economist, when every 
— may start on equal terms in the race of 








BRADFORD SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


A List of fifty-seven efficient public elementary 
schools in the borough has been prepared, and 
of these sixteen are Board schools. Five 
new School Board schools have been opened, 
and the compulsory bye-laws put in force at 
the same time. There are now eight Schoo) 
Board schools completed, at a cost of about 
116,0001. 

The Ryan-street schools have been built from 
the designs of Messrs. Jackson & Longley, archi- 
tects, and are situated in a populons district off 
Manchester-road, where the town is extensively 
spreading. Standing on a hill-side, with a 
frontage of 300 ft., broken in the centre with a 
projecting gable and tower, 75 ft. in height, 
flauked on either extremity with two projecting 
wings, with bay windows, they have an imposing 

ce. The boys’ school, at the east end, 
in the rear 29 ft. 
ft., and 16 ft. 6 in. in height to the wall- 
two class-rooms open from » one 21 ft. 


f| appearan 
is 66 ft. by 20 ft., with a wing 
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the cloak-room, 17 ft. by 20 ft. ; and the lavatory 
11 ft. square. The girls’ school, at the west end, 
is 80 ft. by 20 ft., and the wing in the rear 20 ft. 
square, of the same height as the boys’ school ; 
one class-room is 20 ft. square, and the other 
21 ft. by 18 ft., while the lavatories and cloak- 
rooms are of similar size to the boys’. Separate 
entrances are provided for all the departments, 
and all have distinct playgrounds, asphalted. 
he rooms have open-timbered roofs. The 
schools are surrounded with dwarf walls and 
palisading. Mr. Squire Holdsworth, builder, of 
Wike, took the whole contract and sub-let it to 
other people. Mr. Alfred Thornton is clerk of 
the works. The capacity of the schools is for 
800 scholars, The site, 9,680 yards in extent, 
cost 2,8001.; the expenditure on the building is 
14,7291., and adding architect’s commission 
brings the total cost up to 18,0291., or at the rate 
of 221. 10s. 8d. per head per scholar, but the 
workable capacity of the school is greater than 
800 scholars. 

The site for the Barkerend schools, erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Andrews & Pepper, 
architects, is near Barkerend-road, on the east 
side of the borough, fronting to Undercliffe. 
street. The style is French Gothic, simply 
treated, but a tower in the original design was 
cut out to decrease the cost. The shape is the 
same as most of the other schools, the infants’ 
school in the centre projecting to the rear, and 
the boys’ and girls’ schools in the wings. The 
main front is 240 ft. long, and the infants’ 





»chool 92 ft. deep. The boys’ school is 52 ft. by 


20 ft., and 19 ft. in height to where the roof | 


is 57 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and 36 ft. in height 
to the collar beam, with a class-room opening 
from it, 18 ft. square, and a babies’ room, 37 ft. 
by 20ft. There is also a cloak-room and a 
lavatory. The playground in the rear is 
asphalted. Messrs. B. Illingworth & Son, 
builders, Bradford, were the builders. The gas- 
fittings have been supplied by Mr. Thomason, of 
Birmingham. Owing to the special causes, the 
cost of this school has been comparatively 
greater than any of the others, although there is 
hardly any ornamental work about it. The site, 
7,496 yards, cost 7001. ; there has been expended 
on the building, 5,1581., and adding commission, 
makes a total of 6,2081., or at the rate of 
311. Os. 9d. per head per scholar. 

All these schools are built of stone externally, 
and internally the woodwork is of selected pitch 
pine, the door jambs, window dressings, and 
other work of cleansed ashlar. The windows 
facing the south are filled in with ground glass 
to mitigate the force of the sun’s rays; ventila. 
tion is effected by Burt & Potts’ iron window- 
frames, to open at pleasure, and ventilators in 
the roof. Warming is by Gibbs’s adaptation of 
Perkins’s hot-water apparatus, as well as by open 
fire-grates in all the rooms. The conveniences 
are Macfarlane’s patent. The fittings are of 
pitch pine, and the playgrounds, large and 
roomy, are covered with asphalte. The cost 
appended to each school inclades everything, 
fittings, as well as land and buildings. The total 
cost of the eight schools will be 116,4291., and 
estimating the aggregate capacity at. 4,480 
scholars, the aggregate cost per head per 


begins to rise from the wall. The girls’ school | scholar is about 25!. 198, 9d. The following 


is of similar size, and the school-rooms have two | 


class-rooms each, one 20 ft. by 18 ft., and the 

other 18 ft. by 16 ft. The infants’ school-room 

is 40 ft. by 30 ft., entered from the playground, | 
and has two class-rooms, each 22 ft. by 18 ft. | 
The infants’ school-room and some of the class- | 
rooms are fitted up with galleries, and the build. | 
ings cover an area of 1,100 yards. Accommoda- 

tion is found for 500 children. The site, 8,353 

yards in extent, cost 3,4601.; the outlay on the 

building is 10,9661., and with the addition of 
commission makes the total expenditure 14,9761., 

or at the rate of 291. 19s. per head per scholar. 

Mr. 8. Holdsworth is the contractor. 

Dudley-hill Schools are situated on the hill. 
top, near the extremity of the borough, at 
Bowling. They have been built from the designs 
of Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock, architects. The 
T-shaped style has been chosen, the boys at one 
end, the girls at the other, and the infants in 
the rear. The facade is broken by four gables, 
filled with tracery windows, one gable at either 
end and two in the centre, a bell-tower rising to 
a height of 90 ft. over the boys’ entrance, topped 
with a vane. The boys’ school at the east end, 
50 ft. by 20 ft., has two class-rooms, one 18 ft. 
by 17 ft., and the other 18 ft. by 17 ft., with 
cloak-room 17 ft. 10 in. by 18 ft., and lavatory 
17 ft. 10 in. by 12 ft. The girls’ school is of the 
same size, with two class-rooms, cloak-room, 
16 ft. by 18 ft., and lavatory. Both school-rooms 
are 25 ft.6in. in height. The infants’ school, 
with entrance from the playground, is 44 ft. Gin. 
long by 30 ft. wide, and 29 ft. 6 in. in height, 
fitted with a gallery and two class-rooms, one 
30 ft. by 20 ft., and the other 20 ft. by 15 ft., 
with lavatory and cloak-room. The roofs are 
hammer-headed. Mr. Levi Moulson is clerk of 
the works. The schools front to Lorne and 
Argyle streets. The buildings, which will 
accommodate 480 scholars, have been erected 
for 9,5201., or a total expenditure, inclusive of 
commission, of 12,3001. or at the rate of 
251. 12s. 6d. per head per scholar. Messrs. 
Milner & Rudd were the masons, and Mr. 8. 
Jackson, joiner. 

Horton Bank Top School, built from the plans 
of Mr. E. Simpson, architect, is exclusively for 
infants, and is the smallest of the Board schools. 
It stands highup on the hill-side at Horton Bank 
Top, and the infants will have the benefit of 
exposure to the fall fury of the northern blasts. 
The site, 7,497 yards in extent, although bought 
cheap for 7001. has proved a dear bargain, and 
has caused the schools to cost far more than was 
intended. First, there was a hill to remove, 
then an old quarry was discovered, and almost 
as much stone had to be buried before such a 
foundation could be got as would suffice to build 
an ordinary school. It was proposed to build a 
school for 600 children, boys, girls, and infants, 
but it was eventually decided to proceed only 
with the infant department, for 200 scholars. 





The entire scheme would have formed a hand. 
some school with a tower. The completed school 


table gives ip a compact form a few particulars 
respecting the Board’s eight schools :— 


Nameof No. of Bite. Cost of Cost of 

School. Scholars, No.of Yds. Land. Building 

Rarkerend ...... 500 ....... 8,353 ...... £3,460 ...... £10,966 
Bowling Back- 

BNO ciccovscccen ANNO esesas A ee 2,250 ...... 10,974 
Dudley-hill ...... 489 ...... 8,000 ....06 2,300 ...... 9,520 
Feversham-st.,., 900 ...... Po 6,750 ...... 14,550 
Horton Bank ... 200 ...... Se ee 5,158 
Lily Croft ...... 600 ...... 10,365 ...... 3,350 ...... 11,340 
Ryan-street...... ow ee eae 2,800 ..... 14,729 
Whetley-lane ... 600 ...... 11,000 ...... 3,600 ...... 8,200 





Totals...... 4,480 70,545 


Architects’ Total r 


Nameof8chool. Com. Cost. Scholar 
Barkerend ............... £550 ......£14,976 . £2919 0 
Bowling Back-lane ... 435 ...... 33,659  scsce 27 6 4 
Dudley-hill  ............ ee 12,300 ...... 2512 6 
Feversham-street...... OE. dcsdns RED saeeane 2915 9 
Horton Bank...... isa? OO = deaces 6,208 ...... 31 0 9 
Lily Croft. ............... noe he 15,050 ...... 25 6 0 
Ryan-street ............ rene 18,020 ...... 2210 8 
Whetley-lane ......... a 12,275 — asccce 20 9 2 

re £3,7 £116,429 





THE ILIAD AND METALS OF HOMER: 
THE DISCOVERIES IN THE TROAD. 


Arter Dr. Schliemann had left the Troad, a 
pot filled with gold was found by two workmen, 
who rightly concluded from its weight that it 
contained valuables. Might not this pot have 
been buried by its owner, as is done in Palestine 
nowadays, on account of wars, invasions, 
robberies, &c., carried on in that lawless land ? 
We may also infer from the valuables contained 
in this pot, and from the vases, &c., that gold 
was not scarce in that ancient city. Homer 
represents gold to have been abundant also 
among his heroes. We read that Agamemnon 
was about to sacrifice his daughter at Aulis when 
Diana snatched her away and left a hind in her 
stead. With this we may compare Abraham’s 
offering up of Isaac in Gen. xxii., when a goat 
was sacrificed in his stead. Idomeus, on the point 
of being shipwrecked, vowed, that if 
he would sacrifice whatever he met with when 
he landed ; he was preserved, and having landed, 
met his son, and would have carried out his vow 
had not his subjects expelled him. Compare 
with this Judges xi. 

Mortars and pestles have been found in num- 
bers in the Troad. The Arabs use such mortars 
and pestles to “ bray” wheat for making a kind 
of bread called kibby. They also pound fish and 
flesh in them; from the flesh they make lebn 
immha—* kid in ite mother’s milk.” Might not 
these Troadic mortars and pestles have been 
applied to the same use ? 

Bracelets, ear-rings, head-dresses, &c., have 
also been found. Gideon defeated the Midianites, 
“and said unto them (i.e., the Israelites) I 
would desire a request of you, that ye would 
give me, every man, the ear-rings of his prey ;” 


for they (the Midianites) had golden ear-rings, ° 


| because they were Ismaelites, i.c., Arabs. And 

the weight of the golden ear-rings that he re- 

quested was 1,700 shekels of gold (about 3,3001.), 

besides ornaments, and collars, and purple 

raiment. Nor were ornaments confined to wan- 

dering Arabs, for every nation of the East 
them. 


There cannot be the least doubt that a city 
existed there, and was burned; but that it was 
besieged, taken in the manner described, and 
burned by Greeks, is a matter extremely dubious, 
if not altogether improdable. 

The kingdom of Lydia bordered on Mysia, in 
which Troy was situated; but might not these 
two have been joined in one under the Mzonians, 
whom the Lydians expelled ? 

Homer was born in or beside Lydia, and that 
iron was unknown in Lydia, even at a later date, 
is proved by the celebrated conversation between 
Croesus and Solon, the Athenian (B.C. 560-546). 
These Maonians were, it is supposed, Pelasgians, 
and “it is more than probable that the Trojan 
£neas and his followers were likewise Pelas- 
gians’”’; indeed, a Lydian origin bas been 
assigned to some of the discoveries. 

Homer is called the Mzonian bard by Horace: 

** Seriberis Vario fortis, et hostium 
Victor, Meonii carminis alite.’’—Carm. i. 6. 2. 
“‘ Non, si priores Meonus tenet 
Sedes Homerus.’’—Carm. iv. 9, 5. 

There cannot be the least doubt that this so- 
called Troy had an Asiatic origin; that the 
people inhabiting it and the Greeks were sprung 
from two different stocks; and, if such is the 
case, why should the king and generals of an 
Asiatic city have Grecian names? We may 
fairly suppose that traditions of the invasion of 
Lydia by the Lydians were current in Homer's 
time; and, since Homer was a minstrel of the 


. | people, and his object was to please his country- 


men, he may kave woven (and probably did 
weave) other legends into these, and thus formed 
a great national poem. Perhaps Troy itself was 
the chief stronghold of the Mwonians. 

As regards metals. If cidnpo¢ (iron) was used 
for domestic, agricultural, and household pur- 
poses (?) in other countries, it was not so used 
in Homer’s birthplace ; for Croesus, having been 
asked by Solon if there was any iron in Lydia, 
replied in the negative. Now, if the Greeks 
possessed iron in such abundance we may infer 
that the Trojans also possessed it ; for, as appears 
from the Iliad itself, the Trojans were as civilised 
as their opponents. But we have no evidence 
that the inhabitants of the city which Dr. Schlie- 
mann has disinterred were acquainted with iron 
at all. 

There is good reason to believe that Homer was 
acquainted with bronze. The bronze materials 
in the British Isles are supposed to have been 
introduced by the Phoenicians ; if so, Homer was 
also acquainted with bronze, for the Phoenicians 
traded with Smyrna and other parts in Asia 
Minor and Greece. Long, bronze leaf-shaped 
swords have been found in Greece, corresponding 
to those mentioned by Homer. 

Ilapig may perhaps be derived from rip, “a 
fire” ; he occasioned the burning of Troy, and 
his mother dreamed that a blazing torch was 
about to be born. Helen (‘EAivy) from «ov 
(root éd) aor. 2 of aipiw, “I seize,” i.c., “ she 
who was carried off.” She was wife of Menelaus, 
and was carried off by Paris. 

Hecuba (‘ExaBn) from icBac, aor. 2nd part. of 
ixBaivw, “to go out of proper bounds,” i.e., “she 
that went out of her wits,” and uently out 
of her form—she was changed into a dog. 

I believe that a Grecian army was never 
arrayed against the city, whose ruins have now 
been discovered; but that it was probably the 

of the Mseonians, and was taken by 
the Lydians, and that on the invasion of the 
Lydians the Iliad of Homer is founded, mixed up 
with other traditions. T. A. M. 








New County Buildings for Shetland.— 
The erection of the new county buildings, com- 

ising Sheriff Court-room, Sheriff Clerk and 
Seccosine Fiscal’s offices, have been commenced 
at Lerwick. Mr. Rhind, of Edinburgh, is the 
architect. A new county jail is also to be built 
in the vicinity of the County Buildings, the site 
of both being on an piece of ground at 
the north hillhead of the town. The contract 
for the Court-room has been taken by an Ediv- 
borgh firm for 3,600l., of which sam the Treasury 
pay one-half. The contract for the new prison 
has been taken by a local firm, the amount being 





about 4,0001. Both buildings are to be 
with at once. 
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MARGATE DRAINAGE COMPETITION. 


Ar the last meeting of the Margate Council, a 
report from Sir Joseph Bazalgette was read, in 
the course of which the writer said, none of the 
competitors had complied literally with ali the 
requirements and conditions of the competition. 
Seem oem Soe AP es competitors were 


_Mr. Bailey Denton, the author of “ Intermittent 
Filtration,” wrote to the council and pointed out 
that it was supposed when the competitors con- 
sented to send in plans for the drainage that 
those selected were invited on account of their 
connexion with best 


g 
5 
ss 


compete, well knowing the opposi 
had to his views. He protested 
appointment of a judge who was necessarily 
prejudiced. 

The Borough Surveyor, Mr. Albert Latham, 
sent in a written application to the Council for 
permission to lay before them a plan embodying 
the tunnel idea of “ Economy,” and the sugges. 
tions of Sir Joseph Bazalgette; and thus get a 
combined plan, which, in his opinion, would carry 
out the drainage of the borough to a successful 
termination. He was anxious that what was 
done should be done to the advantage of the 
bo bh, and he should consider the services now 
offered would fall within the office held by him. 

The Council came to a resolution to examine 
the plans themselves with reference to some of 
the objections raised by the referee ; and it was 
resolved that Mr. Latham’s letter should be dealt 
with as soon as the premiums were awarded. 








HASTINGS TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Srz,— When a body of practical men, deliberately and 
in cool blood, set any number of men to work to furnish 


them with designs for » building comprising certain 
specified requirements, for an ou of 10,0002,, which 
sum being considerably less than the probable cost 


for it is clearly manifest that the accomm ion required 
ir conditions will, at the rate a Of. gen cee et 
amount to 24,0001, ; the aforesaid sum o} 10,000/. will 
wide for the modest outlay of 3}d. per cubic foot), it 
to be sincerely hoped that decision of this competi- 
tion will not rest with those who drew up the conditions, 
and that such kind invitations will be ined (of course, 
with thanks) by many others besides W. P. 








THE FLORICULTURE OF KENNINGTON 
PABK. 


Tur inhabitants of Lambeth, as represented 
by the local vestry, have at present a grievance 
in what they complain of as the imperfect and 
unsatisfactory planting and arrangement of the 
flowers in Kennington Park; and a deputation 
from the vestry has just had an interview on the 
snbject with Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works. The grievance 
put before the Chief Commissioner was that the 
annual sum of 1,8001., voted by Parliament to 
the park, has been gradually reduced, and that 
daring the present year it is only 1,370l. They 
complain that this reduction has been made in 
the face of an increase in the total sum devoted 
to the parks, and they are desirous of knowing 
why the southern portion of the metropolis 
should have had the money devoted to it reduced 
in this way by the Government, whilst for the 
northern portion there had been an increase. 
But their main complaint was that ah ence 
of the park with which was formerly 
carried out by Mr. Rogers, on behalf of the 
Government, was now effected upon the con- 
tract system, the result of which was that new 
floricultural productions were excluded from the 
park, that the plants were of an inferior character 
to those which were generally found in the Royal 
parks, that the planting was not done in the 
ny ad season, and that the general appearance 
of the park during the summer season was now 
state. They urged upon 


potatoes, &c., bear witness 


mangolds, cabbage, 
efficacy of the system. .... The total 
of rye-grass per annam is nine cuttings, 
yielding about from fifty to sixty tons to the 
mangolds Mr. Tuff estimates will be 
forty to fifty tons to the acre. 

These are some of the facts elicited during my 
iy Geen The sewage of Leamington is effec- 
t disposed of and thoroughly clarified, and 
it appears to me that filtration h the 
ground, urged by the Committee of the British 
Association on the Treatment and Utilisation of 

as 80 necessary, can be as effectually 
done ina much simpler manner and more eco- 


into their own hands. The matter would re- 
quire his serious consideration. The whole ten. 
dency of the past few years had been to take 
the management of the parks out of the hands 
of Government, and place them under the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Board. He promised 
the deputation that the whole matter should 
receive his careful attention, and he would give 
his reply as soon as possible after his return 
from the holidays. 

It may be added, that the great falling off in 
the floriculture of Kennington Park during the 
last two or three years has been a subject of 
general remark. Those who have been in the 

































































habit of passing through the park cannot fail to | nomically by the catchwater system than by the 
have noticed this fact. pe: GMa system considered essential by 
them. We also learn this: that se can be 
effectually disposed of and clarified by land, but 





AN AWKWARD SLIP. 


A LanpsiP, of a very alarming and serious 
description, is taking place at Hagsgate, in the 
Cleveland district, and indicates what honey. 
combing the earth by mines is likely to end in. 

The slip in question has completely blocked 
up the turnpike road for nearly half a mile, and 
already a lawsuit, between Lords Faversham 
and De L’Isle and tenants, is set down for hearing 
at the next York Assizes, arising out of the 
matter. 

An attempt has been made to remove the 
obstruction, which is composed principally of 
hard clay, but it proved a complete failure, owing 
to the great elevation and steep incline whence 
the slip proceeded, and the consequent danger 
of causing a yet more dangerous precipitation 
of matter, which would imperil several farm- 
houses and large buildings in the locality. As 
it is, fears are entertained that the mischief will 
be considerably increased during the winter 
months. The mountain is owned by Lord Faver- 
sham, and its sliding down has invaded the estate 
of Lord De L’Isle, and the ratepayers of the 
township, who are tenants of Lord De L’Isle, are 
the parties chiefly aggrieved. They consider 
that Lord Faversham should take back his own 
estate, which is at once “ real,” and, as it 
appears, “ movable,” because the slip has been 
caused by permitting excavations by miners in 
search of jet. 

The whole of the mountain on the west side 
has also been similarly undermined, and the 
farmers and others are in daily fear of being 
buried alive. Travellers have to make a détour 
of two miles through the obstruction. 


that the profit is only incidental to favourable 
conditions. 








IMPROVEMENT OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Mr. Georcr Dosiz, of George-street, Edin. 
burgh, has renewed his offer of a number of 
prizes for the best designs in drawing-room 
and dining-room decoration, and also for 
designs in church interior decoration in per- 
spective. The competition is open to a geo 
house - painters and decorators, British and 
foreign. A similar competition took place 
about seven years . It was so successful, 
that Mr. Dobie has felt stimulated to re. 
new his offer. A new feature introduced 
on this occasion is a competition in designs for 
church interior decoration, —a branch of art 
which has of late been largely developed. The 
designs must be lodged by the Ist of February 
next year, and their respective merits will be 
decided by a committee of qualified artiste. 
The working classes, we understand, will again 
be allowed an opportunity of inspecting the 
various designs,—a privilege of which a large 
number of operatives gladly availed themselves. 
on the occasion of the fast competition. 








DUNDEE PICTURE GALLERY AND 
MUSEUM. 


Tur Dundee Free Library Committee are just 
now showing a very attractive exhibition of 
pictures in their Free Gallery and Museum. 
The collection is representative of various styles 
and schools of painting. In portraiture we have 
five works from the easels of Lely, Reynolds, 
Northoote, Romney, and Grant, lent by Lord 
Kinnaird. There are three works attributed to 
Wilson in the department of landscape. The 
first, ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,” was presented to 
the gallery by Rev. OC. C. Maxwell; the second, 
* Solitude,” an engraved work, has been ient by 
Mr. A. D. Grimond; and the third, “ Cicero’s 
Villa,” is also the property of Mr. Maxwell. 
These works are justly attributed to this great 
master of landscape, inasmuch as they are 


genuineness, Showing the defects of composi- 
tion which marked Wilson’s productions, they 
have also his great originality and that natural 
colour which blinds the critic to his defecte. 
Mr. Maxwell also lends some excellent copies of 
Italian and Spanish pictures, and a work by 
Teniers, ‘‘ The Alchemist.” Numerous specimens 
of the Dutch and Flemish school are contri- 
buted by Mr. Michael Ferrier, whilst several 
excellent examples of a rising local landscape 
artist, Mr. Allan Ramsay, are sent by various 
connoisseurs. The museum is also constantly 
receiving additions, and is well worthy a visit. 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION AT LEAMINGTON. 


WE have received a letter from Mr. T. Mellard 
Reade, C.E., in which he says :— 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of in. 
specting the results achieved on Warwick's 
farm at Leamington. The population is 24,000, 
but of these 15,000 only are connected with the 
water service. The sewage is pumped up from 
the outfall by two 60-horse engines through 
from two to three miles of 18 in. cast-iron pipes, 
the total lift being 130 ft. This part of the 
scheme has been engineered and paid for by the 
town, which delivers at its own cost the whole 
of its sewage on to Lord Warwick’s farm, he 
paying a rental of 4001. per annum for it, and 
on his part covenanting to purify the whole of 
it for thirty years. The farm congists of about 
400 acres of gently sloping ground, the subsoil 
being mostly gravelly drift, lying on the Keuper 
sandstone and maris. It is laid out on the catch. 
water system, excepting where very flat, in 
which case the ridge and furrow is adopted. 
The main carriers are of fire-clay pipes, and, 
excepting for the occasional and 
outlets, the sewage is unobservable. One of the 
advantages claimed by Mr. Clifford for pipes as 
against troughs, such as are used on Mr, ’ 
farm at Romford, is that the sewage can be car- 
ried over slacks without an row pe! Agee 
up or trestles being req , a8 he 
tically that 18.inch pipes with cement 
stand a 6-ft. head of water. I can 
tively as to the extreme simplicity 
of the method of distribution adopted. 

About fifty acres are laid down in 
which is grown and frequently 
years, and is then broken up 
other crops. This is really the 
the farm, as grass is the 
stand constant sewaging. There 
forty acres of pasture, great care 
sewaging it, to avoid injuring the 
the grasses; 310 acres are devoted to til 








LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS TO THE 
STRAND. 


A “Worxine Man” writes,—* Living not far 
from King’s College Hospital, I have often 
thought how much better it would be if there 
was a road to it through Honghton-street. f 
think the front of the hospital is in a line with 
Honghton-street. Some five or six years since 
two houses in Clement’s-lane fell down ; if the 
other two, facing H -street, had fallen 
would have been a fine opening 
I think it is a great pity they 
I was passing by last evening, 
I saw workmen p i ing round 
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pity, because it is almost a straight road 

the Strand, and it would save people from 
dodging round that beautiful colonnade in Clare- 
market. Instead of building a noble institution, 
like King’s College Hospital in, it ought to be 
brought out more prominently, so that it could be 
seen, and then some of those gentlemen who 
leave legacies to different institutions would not 
forget King’s College Hospital ; for I am sorry to 
gay they do forget that hospital more than any 
other in London.” 

The whole nest of streets and passages behind 
the south side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields requires re- 
arrangement and improvement. There is a 
Sage teomalionh that years ago a young man 
from the country bearing a black bag started one 
winter night from Portugal-street to get into the 
Strand, and that he has been wandering round 
and about ever since, constantly returning with 
@ disconsolate aspect to his original starting- 
point. On foggy nights his form may be descried 
in Clare Market. Anyhow no one has yet heard 
that he ever reached the Strand. 








HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 


M. Powzet, civil engineer, has excited con- 
siderable sensation in military circles by a pro- 
ject recently read at the Académie des Sciences 
on “Incombustible Barracks and Hospitals.” 
The application of the new army law, the 
aagmeniation of artillery regiments necessi- 
tating a provision for about 200,000 men, render 
M. Pollet’s system a question of the day. Ina 
small scale at Paris, in a larger one at Bourges, 
it has already been carried out with complete 
success. M. , member of the Institute, in 
presenting the inventor's mémoire, said that most 
of the barracks and casernements actually existing 
were buildings of elevz*ed construction with 
several stories superposed. Their massive walls, 
their receding angles, form heaps of porous sub- 
stances which favour the accumulation of dust, 
the development of miasma, and the breeding 
of vermin, M. Pollet demands, imprimis, the 
withdrawal of military stations from populous 
centres. Having a vast space before him, 
he suppresses the superposition of stories. He 
then seeks conditions of salubrity, solidity, and 
economy in the form of his construction, and 
in the selection of incombustible strong 
and light, offering hard and elastic surfaces 
and not apt to split or rot. Having com 
different interior vaults, M. Pollet decided upon 
adopting the ogive. The construction of his in- 
combustible barracks is, therefore, characterised 
by an iron ogival framework, springing from brick 
foundations, and united by rafters of iron; the 
interstices between the ribs are filled with solid 
er tubular bricks. The flooring is either paved, 
asphalte, or laid on a foundation of metal 
shavings. These constructive principles are also 
applicable to the building of cavalry stables. 
M. Larrey warmly recommends M. Pollet’s 
system. He alleges that it is chiefly applicable 
to military hospitals ; and he observes, moreover, 
that the majority of young soldiers are peasants, 
accustomed to a one-storied house, reared in the 
salubrious conditions'such a building affords, and 
they must sicken or perish in the five-storied 
barracks actually existent. 








A FLECHE FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sizn,—With reference to Mr. Wethered’s late 
most interesting letter to the Times, one could 
not but be forcibly reminded, whilst reading 
that portion’bearing immediately on Notre Dame, 
Paris, of the great want which all must experi. 
ence, when viewing the exterior of the Abbey, 
of a something, whether tower or fldche, to crown 
the crossing of the church, 

It has, however, always seemed to me a matter 
for hearty congratulation that Sir Christopher 
Wren was never permitted to erect the tower 
and spire for which he had plans and 
drawings; not that the design in itself was 
Objectionable, but that a central tower, with or 
without a spire, would appear to be out of all 
character with the rest of the church. The 
slenderness of the four great columns that must 
have borne the weight, the unusual narrowness 
of the great aisle in proportion to its height, and 
the extremely eastern position of the transepts— 
all point to the undesirability of carrying out 
such a design as that once contemplated by the 
great architect of St. Paul's. 

But, if these peculiar features of the Abbey be 
#0 many valid objections to the erection of a 
central tower, do they not all tend to prove that 


it was the original intention of Henry III.’s 
architect to have placed a fléche at the inter- 
section of the ; and is not this conjecture 
strengthened by the fact that corbels still exist 
between the springings of the arches, under the 
lantern, evidently intended to the ribs of 
a groined roof ; also, that old prints of the Abbey 
show no lantern, but the lofty external roofs of 
lead, of nave chancel and transepts, meeting 
at a point which would be that now occupied by 
the central boss of the lantern? It must not 
be forgotten, too, that the Abbey is built after a 
French model. 

Of one thing, at all events, there can scarcely 
be a doubt, viz., that the present lantern was 
never originally contemplated, Mean and con- 
temptible, it is out of all character with the 
general splendour of the Abbey. May I 
suggest, then, that to have Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott’s opinion as to the desirability and 
feasibility of substituting a fiéche for the 
lantern would be most interesting? In conclu- 


covered with lead, and carried up no greater 
height than the general proportions of the Abbey 
would demand, a fiche need not tax, to a greater 
degree than does the present lantero, the 
strength of the four supporting columns ere 








THE WHITBY JET EXHIBITION. 


Unprr the auspices of the Whitby Institute 
of Popular Literature, Science, and Arts, an 
exhibition of manufactured jet was recently 
opened in St. Hilda’s Hall, Whitby. The Whitby 
Institute has long had an art-class in operation, 
for teaching young jet-workers the true principles 
of taste and design, and under the tuition of 
Mr. T. H. Readman it has done much good. The 
first jet exhibition was held in Whitby in 1868, 
when liberal prizes were awarded, and so pecu- 
niarily profitable was that effort that the nucleus 
of. a building fund was then formed. Again, in 
1863, the jet exhibition was revived, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the late Sir H. 8. 
Thompson, who was then M.P. for the borough, 


growing importance of the trade. After this 
the movement was arrested, but now the exhibi- 
tion is successfully revived again. Sir George 
Elliot, bart., M.P., subscribed 601.—-or 201. a year 
for three years—to promote honourable rivalry 
and superior excellence among the workmen in 
jet, and to adapt the manufactare more effectually 
to modern tastes and requirements. The Society 
of Arts, London; Mr. C. M. Palmer, M.P.; Mr. 
Milbank, M.P.; and many of the local nobility 
and gentry, have afforded substantial aid, and the 
leading master jet-ornament manufacturers have 
also supported the undertaking with spirit. » The 
result is that the committee have been able to 
offer 1201. in prizes, in forty classes, and the 
total number of entries exceeds 250. Some of 
the articles sent in to compete were sold before 
the prizes were awarded for as much as 601. or 
701. each. Others are remarkable in design and 
execution, Many of the specimens were classic 
in treatment. The exhibition was formally 
opened by Mr. George Taylor, of Clapham Park, 
Surrey, who heartily congratulated the pro. 
moters on the success of the exhibition. i. 
fessor Tennant, of London, was the judge of the 
specimens, that gentleman having also been one 
of the judges for the Turners’ Company, when 
the freedom of that ancient City guild was 
bestowed on a Whitby jet-worker for the best 
carved work. There was a very large and 
fashionable attendance, and the exhibition re- 
mained open on the following day. 








FIRES. 


At Glasgow Prison.—A fire recently broke out 
in the Glasgow South Prison, Jail-square. The 
flames were not extinguished till the roofs of the 
kitchen and the cooking-rooms were burned down, 
and considerable damage was done to clothing 
and other property. It is supposed that the fire 
was the result of the overheating of a flue. The 
damage to the building and property is con. 
siderable. 

Great Fire at Nottingham.—100,0001, 
has —_ we pay ony gs thrown out of 
employment, by a on premises of Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., in Manvers-street, Not. 
tingham. One of the employers in the 
hosiery trade is the member for Bristol. In the 


sion, let me add that, constructed of wood |i 


and who perceived the national magnitude and | j 








factory was a great deal of patent 


machinery of 
\ great value, besides considerable stock. On the’ 


21st ult. the workpeople left as usual, and at 
half-past two o'clock a.m. the centre of the 


great building was a blaze. The inhabitants of 
the locality insist that they might have subdued 
the flames at the outset had been plenty 


of water in the factory cistern, but unfortunately 
there was not. All the fire-engines in the town 
t into requisition, but when the fire 
had taken fairly hold the efforts of the firemen. 
were futile. The work of destruction went on 
nab atthe techerr ee nbeianeo nine, 
one 
until the whole was demolished. At least a 
thousand people will be thrown out of employ. 
ment by the disaster. The owner is well insured. 
The origin of the fire is not known, but « strict 
inquiry is to be made. 

Fire at Jarrow.—A fire which has proved 
very destructive broke out in the extensive 
paper-milis belonging to Messrs. William, Henry, 
& A. Richardson, situated at Springwell, near 

discovered 


with 

alarming force, and was not extinguished until 

the large and valuable mills, with their entire 
of : 


stock of paper 

destroyed, the walls alone being left standing. 
The machinery in the mills is also greatly 
damaged, and the loss will amount to between 
30,0001. and 40,0001. Throngh the casualty 
about 250 men and women will be thrown out 
of employment. The premises and stock are 
insured. The cause of the fire is at present 
unknown. 








SANITARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, GLASGOW. 


WE desire again to remind some of our readers 
of the Exhibition in connexion with the Social 


motion of Social Science, and will take place in 
the Drill-hall, Burnbank, Glasgow. The 
committee look forward te a very el 
valuable display of scientific and useful appli- 
ances coming within the range of their opera- 
tions. The objects included will come under the 
heads :— 

1. Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting. 

2. Domestic Appliances and Economic A 


4. Sanitary 


Mr. James Robinson, at No. 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, secretary to the managing committee, 
will give any information that may be desired. 


SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Long Buckby.—The new Board Schools here 
have been opened. The building stands on an 
eminence. It is a simple Gothic structure, built 
of plain red bricks, wi any attempt at 
avoidable ornamentation. The boys’ school is 








have besides a 

ing like 5 ft. The entrance to the boys’ 
school is by s porch to the left. The staircase, 
which is approached from the right end of the 
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school, bnt was afterwards used as a working | made, and regulations to be made with power to] Newoastle-wnder-Lyne——A report has been 
men’s club.room. With reference to the new | the Seerctary of State to make orders as to fees,| prepared by the Building Committee giving 
schools, some difficulty was experienced in| dc. The forms to carry out the Act are concisely with reference to the re-erection of 
obtaining a solid foundation, in consequence of its | worded. 
probably having been the site of a sand-pit at 


some former period. In some cases they had to 




































go down 13 ft. to make a good foundation, which THE WALKER ART GALLERY, Horsman, of Wolverhampton, and was for 
the expense Seatuedittieads ahectmees e — ca “- tly made i a lans, and decided 
. . Tur tenders for the Walker Art Gallery, of | 42¢? meg inpas 
—— which wo gar a viow and pan rows, wor |?utvon cir portions of the monk A cn 
med on the 27th ult., by his the | por 1. 12s. hich om 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, HORSELYDOWN. | Mayor, Mr. Andrew Barclay Walker, and were pene gyn etal prong” bacon 
PRS LENSE 8 in during | a8 follows :— sum present subseribed to the extent of 
era te coe to the ettem for te Senebihinie @tedii amie 0% 2,2751, 168. 5d., while it provides for the super- 
above, will you allow as to offer an explanation ? Leslie wee aa 19,521 0 0 structure only, and does not include the internal 
Ww. . to pane tends mannons = pean Tomes & SODB prcsscrsrcesesensensenes ise ° . fittings, architect’s commission, and other items. 
Guanine tus fan Bnet bon ntl Prercl| Kone iseg © | ihevetane: required for the entine compotion of 
an peta dne enh, elias bn aati , eto She ee bene... sitkitien aise seahatain’ is 4 e all the works, aomegepn. the replacement of 
notice ‘ t bein Fae . + WARLOP .ncoeseose on snenners tab! ‘ote, tombstones . gravestones. The 
lower then tay of the others, we were ordered to carry] Tharenktt £8008 mmrnnmmne Tt § 9 | building is proceeding under the superintend. 
out the works. . H. Mawerrety & Son, Holme & Nicol .....sccccessereesees 18,284 0 0 ence of Mr. Clarke, the clerk of the works. 
a* The architects have confirmed this statement, and DDUEE....ccncee-sserssvrarserenrstece 18,160 0 0 Only a ively small portion of the work 
Saipeedbiasum 7 Haigh & Ve aoe © © necessary the restoration of the tower is 
: Messrs. Haigh & Co.’s tender being the lowest | included in the present eontract, and comprises 


ype ne this amount, with some 
,OU0L. or 4,000I. for finishings and sculpture, will | ; 
CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING represent, it is stated, the entire cost of this |»: 














40%. building, which, we trust, will long hold up to] roof. It is estimated that about 7501. will be 

WOODEN BUILDINGS, honour the name of the liberal donor, required to further restore the tower. 2 
At Hammersmith, nog 5 cape of ns 98 a ape of twelve wathahes 
two od ab the tidingion Of Wie. Mancley, Lieutenant of the county, laid the central stone 
summonses, seley, CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. in the chancel window of Chries Church, and 


district. surveyor: one for erecting a building ; : 
without notice, and the other requiring him to| _, Horsham, St. Faith—The parish cbarch of St, 
“4a . Faith, about five miles from Norwich, has been 
enclose it with incombustible materials. 
Mr. Claydon, who defended, submitted thet it was not | restored and reopened, at # cost of about3,0001, 
a building within the meaning of the Act. It was a tem. | It consists of a nave and north and south aisles, 
panel ga Wh geen ye yy a | south porch, west tower, and chancel, which 
powin. Ale, wat Seneh o pailding: There were all in the Perpendicular style of archi 
He called, — & *|The arcade between the nave and 
Mr. Bite Beanie Lelie sates oid Ss ped. com the had seven arches and piers, all formed in 
steucture, waich was 79 ip. @ adjoining building. | brickwork and plastered over. On 
FE ye GRE © coe EP by 6 of | side there were aix eimilar arches, the porch 
Mr. nthenghe the Getatons ought to go tothe| cupying the place of the seventh. All 
aictropaftan of Works for their sanction to it. He arches had gone over several inches from 
should certainly hold that it was a building. He fined “| 
the defendant is., and 2s, costa, for not giving notice, and | ¥Ptight. These have all been taken down 
adjourned the other summons to give him an ity | arcades formed of moulded stone work, 
pest oie a sanction | clearstories rebuilt. The old oak roof 
4 builder, f ‘also mmoned restored, and additional ties introd 
sm compen * ' —_-. and covered with green slates instead 
, formerly with thatch. The roofs of 
aisles have also been taken off and re-m 
far as necessary and re-fixed and covered with 
lead as before. All the windows, doorways, and 
other stonework where defective have been made 


. 


ir 


great extent, sittings being here provided for 
800 persons. The tower is marred by the slate. 
roofed spire, which gives it a truncated appear- 
ance, although it is 124 ft. high. A stone spire, 
it is said, will be added at some fatare day, 
The architect is Mr. Ewan Obhristian, of 
London. The edifice is in the Decorated style. 
It is built. of Portland stone in random courses, 
with dressings of Doulting stone. The interior 
is of red brick and pointed with black mortar, 
whilst courses of grey bricks run round the walis 
and arches. The main arches are supported by 
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and choir on the south side, a baptistery formed at 


detail is of simple character, and the architect 
appears to have studied effect in the work. 
The easternmost bay of the sisles on each side 
being projected and buttressed after the manner 
of transepte, breaks up the monotony of the roof. 
ing and elevation, and gives the edifice a cruci- 
form appearance. The building is generally 
executed with the local sandstone, which has for 
centaries held a reputation as a sound building 
material, and of which the ancient parish church 
of St. John is built; but Box Bath stone is intro- 
duced in the tracing and portions of the moulded 
work throughout the building. Grey tinted stone 
is used for external walling, but a combination of 
light red and grey tinted stones is introduced in 
the moulded arches and piers of the nave and 
interior generally, which is lined throughout with 
yellow or baff_coloured pressed bricks, relieved by 
pattern brickwork, bandings, and crosses worked 
in red and light blue bricks, in the spandrels of 
the arches, &c. The roof is open-timbered. A 
lofty arch is thrown across the nave where the 
transepte occur. Open rose lights are also in- 
serted in the 
arches. The roof is covered with brindled 
Broseley plain tiles, with red ridge cresting. 
The windows are glazed with cathedral-tinted 
rough-rolled plate glass, in lead quarry lights. 
The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles, and 
the body of the church with blue and red q 

tiles, arranged in patterns. The building will 
accommodate 620 persons in the nave and choir. 
The building contract was completed by the 
autamn of 1873, since which time the church 
has awaited consecration. The contract was, 
after competition, undertaken by Mr. A. Estcourt 
(O. Estcourt & Co.), of Gloucester, whose tender 
was the lowest sent in, and who has executed 
the work, at a cost of 4,4581. 9s. 2d. Some por- 
tion of the carving had been executed by Mr. 
Roddis, of Birmingham, although the main por- 
tion remains to be done. The church will be 
heated by a hot-air apparatus, by Blake & Co. 
of Coventry. The architect, from whose designs 
and under whose direction the church and the 
various works connected with it were executed, 
is Mr, John Cotton, of Birmingham. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Bolton.—The first of a series of opening ser- 
vices has taken place in thie new Wesleyan Chapel. 
The whole cost, including the fine is 2,3001., 
which is more than was first estimated. The 
buildings are erected on a site given by the late 
Mr. James Rhodes, adjoining the highway and 
near the junction with the Idle-road. The base- 
ment, which, owing to the fall of the ground, is 
unusually light and airy, is devoted to school 
purposes, the paths st forms the chapel, 
approached from Bolton-road by a flight of eight 
steps. The dimensions of the chapel internally 
are 67 ft. by 32 ft., and 27 ft. high to the ceiling. 
It is seated with open benches of pitch pine, and 


pal| comprise a chapel, 57 ft. 


having low and sloping backs, and without doors. 
A gallery similarly seated is formed over the 
accom moda- 


of about 2,2001., by the following contractors :— 
Mesers. Kitchen & Rbodes, masons; James 
Naylor, joiner; Walsh & Son, plambers ; James 
Firth, ; and — Thornton, slater. The 
architects are Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, of 
Bradford. 

Birtenshaw (Bolton).—The memorial stone of 
a new Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Birten- 
shaw, Toppings, Turton. The site is on the 
north side of the road leading from Bramley 
Cross to Egerton. The chapel, which i 
the Gothic style, will be set back from the road 
about ten yards, and the ground rises from the 
road. The buildings, according to the plans, 

6 in. long, and 35 ft. 
wide inside; and at the back, or north side, a 
minister's vestry, and choir vestry over the 
same, having externally the appearance of a 
chancel. The principal entrance will be at 
front, opening into a vestibule, 7 ft. 
and extending in length the fall width of the 
chapel, baving folding doors therein, also stairs 
on each side (for boys and girls respectively) 
leading up to the scholars’ gallery, which will be 


into the chapel. The walls will be of brick above 
the stone foundations now already put in; the 
front and two side elevations will be faced with 
patent pressed bricks, and relieved with blue 
brick bands and string courses, also stone dress- 
ings. The front will be gabled. Internally the 
walls will be wainscoted 4 ft. high with match 
boarding, finished moulded capping, and above 
which the walls will be plastered. The 
height of the chapel internally will be 18 ft. 
to the square of side walls, and 26 ft. 
to the highest part of the ceiling. All the 


tilation will be made. The chapel will comfort- 
ably seat 346 The estimated cost of 
the building, so far as now contracted for, is 
1,3301. This is exclusive of heating and light- 
ing, erection of outbuildings, boundary walls, 
formation of grounds, &c., which, with other 
incidental expenses, will probably increase the 
cost to about 1,6001. The plans have been pre- 
pared by, and the works are being carried out 
under the superintendence of, Mr. Thomas 
Ormrod, architect, Bolton, and the contractor 
for the whole of the works now arranged for is 
Mr. William Townson, joiner and builder, of 
Bolton and Astley Bridge. 

High Wycombe.—On Tuesday, the 21st ult., 
the foundation-stone of a new Primitive Metho-. 
dist Chapel with schoolrooms, vestries, &c., at 
High Wycombe, Bucks,’was laid by Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. W. H. P. Carington, gM.P. 
The new buildings will comprise a chapel 
with end and side galleries, to seat 500 
adults; schoolrooms under; and in the rear 
three class-rooms, wash-house, stores, offices, 
&c. The main building is nearly 70 ft. from 
street to ridge. The style is thirteenth-cen- 
ae Gothic. The materials are of washed stock 

red bricks, with stone. The fittings are in 
pitch pine. The total cost will be about 3,500I. 
including site. The heating apparatus is to be 
by Messrs. Haden & Son. The contractor is Mr. 
Ruben Spicer, of Wycombe ; and the architect is 
Mr. Arthur Vernon. 

Warrington.—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel in Bewsey-road, Warrington, 
have been’ laid. The chapel, which is situated 
at the corner of Bewsey-road and Froghall-lane, 
is designed to present a good porch to both, out- 
line and grouping of parts being depended upon 
rather than ornamental details. The style chosen 


is Early Gothic, and the bricks of the neighbour- 
hood will be the principal material used, with 
courses of black bricks and bands and dressings 





of stone. The front to Bewsey-road is treated 
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6 in. wide, | i 


formed over the vestibule and project slightly |i 
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a semicircular centre towards the 
front and rear. The main part of the 


longitudinally into nave and aisles. The front 
part comprises a central lobby, 14 ft. by 7 ft., 
and two staircase lobbies, wholly from 
each other, but entered from .a semicircular 
portico, 18 ft. in diameter, over which is the 


@ projecting apse, 19 ft. in diameter, 

the pulpit platform; and to the left of this the 
vestry, entered from the body of the chapel. 
There are two side galleries and a deep end 
gallery approached from enclosed lobbies on 
either side of the building. The style of the 
building is Italian, freely treated; the exterior 
presents a facade comprising the semicircular 
centre and two receding wings divided into two 


has three intercolumniations formed by two 
single and two coupled columns carried upon 
the surbase of the stylobate, and each 
intercolamniation has a square-headed win. 
dow with moulded architraves, margins, and 
carved keystones and sill-trusses. A view 
of the interior shows a nave and aisles, formed 
by an arcading of five — divided by 
light cast-iron columns, with ‘oliated capitals, 
carrying the galleries, and supporting moulded 
and enriched elliptic arches, with circular en- 
riched medallions in the spandrels. The columns 
are connected by an ornamental nmin OO 
front, supported by a moulded cornice frieze. 
The arcading supports a coffered and moulded 
ceiling, with enriched centrepieces, the ceiling 
over the nave being elliptic (the main portion of 
this ceiling is old). Re poste me. of the apse is 
aousi-dousical, panel iehed, ‘spel 

from a moulded cornice carried around, oa 


bules wholly with mosaic paving. Messrs. Allen, 
of Pembroke Dock, are the builders; Messrs. 
Macfarlane, of Glasgow, and Mr. Marychurch sup- 
plied the ornamental jironwork; Messrs. Mes- 
senger,!of London, the gasfittings; Messrs. Maw, 
of Broseley, the encaustic tilework; and the 
architects are Messrs. Lawrence & Goodman, of 
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precautions, however, there was a slight settle. 
ment. The architect was consulted, and he 
gave itas his opinion that the stability of the 
tower was not in the least impaired by the 
operations connected with the drainage near the 
church. The money required for the bells still 
remains to be raised. Of the three churches in 
the town not one more than a solitary 
bell. The new church is intended to be a 
chapel of ease to the mother church. 
Bromsgrove.—The new church of All Saints, 
Bromsgrove, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid about twelve months since, has been con- 
secrated and opened for public service by the 
Bishop of Worcester. The building is erected at 
the north end of the town, near the Workhouse. 
it may be stated to owe its origin to the late son- 
in-law of the vicar of Bromsgrove (the Rev. W. M. 
Molyneux), who, some time before his death, 
offered the sum of 6001. towards the object. 
The money was willed to the bishop under certain 
restrictions, and, added to a similar amount given 
by his lordship, formed the nucleus of a fand for 
completing thework. The church comprises nave 
with aisles, chancel with apsidal end, and organ- 
chamber on the north side, vestries for the clergy 
and choir on the south side, a baptistery formed at 
the north-west angle of the nave and aisles, in the 
lower portion of the tower, which rises at this 
part of the building, but which is as yet only partly 
erected, owing to limited funds. The principal 
entrance is at the west end, under a traceried west 
window. The style is Geometrical Gothic, after 
the type prevailing in the transitional period 
at the end of the thirteenth century. The 
detail is of simple character, and the architect 
appears to have studied effect in the work. 
The easternmost bay of the aisles on each side 
being projected and buttressed after the manner 
of transepts, breaks up the monotony of the roof- 
ing and elevation, and gives the edifice a cruci- 
form appearance. The building is generally 
executed with the local sandstone, which has for 
centuries held a reputation as a sound building 
material, and of which the ancient parish church 
of St. John is built; but Box Bath stone is intro- 
duced in the tracing and portions of the moulded 
work throughout the building. Grey tinted stone 
is used for external walling, but a combination of 
light red and grey tinted stones is introduced in 
the moulded arches and piers of the nave and 
interior generally, which is lined throughout with 
yellow or buff-coloured pressed bricks, relieved by 
pattern brickwork, bandings, and crosses worked 
in red and light blue bricks, in the spandrels of 
the arches, &c. The roof is open.timbered. A 
lofty arch is thrown across the nave where the 
transepte occur. Open rose lights are also in. 
serted in the clearstory wall, over the transept 
arches. The roof is covered with brindled 
Broseley plain tiles, with red ridge cresting. 
The windows are glazed with cathedral.tinted 
rough-rolled plate glass, in lead quarry lights. 
The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles, and 
the body of the church with blue and red quarry 
tiles, arranged in patterns. The building will 
accommodate 620 persons in the nave and choir. 
The building contract was completed by the 
autumn of 1873, since which time the church 
has awaited consecration. The contract was, 
after competition, undertaken by Mr. A. Estcourt 
(O. Estcourt & Co.), of Gloucester, whose tender 
was the lowest sent in, and who has executed 
the work, at a cost of 4.4581. 9s. 2d. Some por- 
tion of the carving had been executed by Mr. 
Roddis, of Birmingham, although the main por- 
tion remains to be done. The church will be 
heated by a hot-air apparatus, by Blake & Co. 
of Coventry. The architect, from whose designs 
and under whose direction the church and the 
various works connected with it were executed, 
is Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Bolton.—The first of a series of opening ser. 
vices has taken place in the new Weslenen Chapel. 
The whole cost, including the ground, is 2,3001., 
which is more than was first estimated. The 
buildings are erected on a site given by the late 
Mr. James Rhodes, adjoining the highway and 
near the junction with the Idle-road. The base- 
ment, which, owing to the fall of the ground, is 
unusually light and airy, is devoted to school 
purposes, and the -floor forms the chapel, 
approached from Bolton-road by a flight of eight 
steps. The dimensions of the chapel internally 
are 67 ft. by 32 ft., and 27 ft. high to the ceiling. 
It is seated with open benches of pitch pine, and 


| having low and sloping backs, and without doors. 
A gallery similarly seated is formed over the 
entrance.lobby, together affording accommoda- 
tion for 340 persons. The windows are finished 
internally with plaster architraves and imposts 
mouldings, filled with ground glass pink borders. 
The whole of the joiner’s work is of pitch pine. 
There is a minister's vestry with private entrance 
on the ground floor, and in the basement a large 
schoolroom with windows on three sides is pro- 
vided, together with two vestries and a room for 
heating apparatus. Externally the building is of 
simple character, Italian in style. The walling 
generally is pitch-faced, and the open porch of 
the principal entrance is entirely of boasted 
ashlar. The work has beeu ied out, ata cost 
of about 2,2001., by the following contractors :— 
Messrs. Kitchen & Rhodes, masons; James 
Naylor, joiner; Walsh & Son, plambers ; James 
Firth, ere and — Thornton, slater. The 
architects are Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, of 
Bradford. 

Birtenshaw (Bolton).—The memorial stone of 
a new Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Birten- 
shaw, Toppings, Turton. The site is on the 
north side of the road leading from Bramley 
Cross to Egerton. The chapel, which will be in 
the Gothic style, will be set back from the road 
about ten yards, and the ground rises from the 
road. The buildings, according to the plans, 
comprise a chapel, 57 ft. 6 in. long, and 35 ft. 
wide inside; and at the back, or north side, a 
minister’s vestry, and choir vestry over the 
same, having externally the appearance of a 
chancel. The principal entrance will be at the 
front, opening into a vestibule, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and extending in length the fall width of the 
chapel, having folding doors therein, also stairs 
on each side (for boys and girls respectively) 
leading up to the scholars’ gallery, which will be 
formed over the vestibule and project slightly 
into the chapel. The walls will be of brick above 
the stone foundations now already put in; the 
front and two side elevations will be faced with 
patent pressed bricks, and relieved with blue 
brick bands and string courses, also stone dress- 
ings. The front will be gabled. Internally the 
walls will be wainscoted 4 ft. high with match 
boarding, finished moulded capping, and above 
which the walls will be plastered. The 
height of the chapel internally will be 18 ft. 
to the square of side walls, and 26 ft. 
to the highest part of the ceiling. All the 
windows to the {chapel will have margin 
squares, and be glazed with ground.glass. The 
margins to front windows and fan-light, also to 
north lights (placed on each side of orchestra) 
will have coloured glass. Arrangements for ven- 
tilation will be made. The chapel will comfort- 
ably seat 346 persons. The estimated cost of 
the building, so far as now contracted for, is 
1,3301. This is exclusive of heating and light- 
ing, erection of outbuildings, boundary walls, 
formation of grounds, &c., which, with other 
incidental expenses, will probably increase the 
cost to about 1,6001. The plans have been pre- 
pared by, and the works are being carried out 
under the superintendence of, Mr. Thomas 
Ormrod, architect, Bolton, and the contractor 
for the whole of the works now arranged for is 
Mr. William Townson, joiner and builder, of 
Bolton and Astley Bridge. 

High Wycombe.—On Tuesday, the 21st ult., 
the foundation-stone of a new Primitive Metho-. 
dist Chapel with schoolrooms, vestries, &c., at 
High Wycombe, Bucks,’was laid by Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. W. H. P. Carington, ¢M.P. 
The new buildings will comprise a chapel 
with end and side galleries, to seat 500 
adults; schoolrooms under; and in the rear 
three class-rooms, wash-house, stores, offices, 
&c. The main building is nearly 70 ft. from 
street to ridge. The style is thirteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic. The materials are of washed stock 
and red bricks, with stone. The fittings are in 
pitch pine. The total cost will be about 3,5001. 
including site. The heating apparatus is to be 
by Messrs. Haden & Son. The contractor is Mr. 
Ruben Spicer, of Wycombe ; and the architect is 
Mr. Artbur Vernon. 
wedges Claeel te memorial stones of a new 

esleyan Chapel in Bewsey-road, Warrington, 
have been$ laid. The art. which is situated 
at the corner of Bewsey-road and Froghall-lane, 
is designed to present a good porch to both, out- 
line and grouping of parts being depended upon 
rather than ornamental details. The style chosen 
is Early Gothio, and the bricks of the neighbour. 
hood will be the ipal material used, with 
courses of black bricks and bands and 





dressings 
of stone. The front to Bewsey-road is treated 


sides. The end opposite the entrance will have 
what may be called a chancel arch and apse; 
for although the space will be occupied by the 

and choir, this effect will be retained ag 


to be of pitch pine, varnished. Behind the 
chapel, but in direct communication therewith, 
will be four vestries, having entrance also from 
the side street, and a schoolroom which will seat 
105 persons. The buildings have been designed 
and will be erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. C. O. Ellison, architect, Liverpool; and 
Messrs. Collin & Son, of Warrington, are the 
contractors for the whole. The estimated out- 
lay, including cost of land, will be about 6,0001. 

Haverfordwest.—The Tabernacle Chapel, which 
has for the last twelve months been undergoing 
extensive alteration and en t, is now 
re-opened for Divine worship. To a casual 
observer it would appear an entirely new build- 
ing, and with the exception of the side-walls and 
the ceiling this is the case. On the plan the 
main part of the buildings is quadrilateral, with 
@ projecting semicircular centre towards the 
front and rear. The main part of the buildi 
is 61 ft. 6 in. long, and 40 ft. wide, and [divi 
longitudinally into nave and aisles. The front 
part comprises a central lobby, 14 ft. by 7 ft., 
and two staircase lobbies, wholly separated from 
each other, but entered from ,a semicircular 
portico, 18 ft. in diameter, over which is the 
organ-gallery. The rear part of the nave forms 
@ projecting apse, 19 ft. in diameter, containing 
the pulpit platform; and to the left of this the 
vestry, entered from the body of the chapel. 
There are two side galleries and a deep end 
gallery approached from enclosed lobbies on 
either side of the building. The style of the 
building is Italian, freely treated; the exterior 
presents a facade comprising the semicircular 
centre and two receding wings divided into two 
stories or orders, the lower of which forms 4@ 
rusticated stylobate, and the upper an entabla- 
ture of Ionic order. The semicircular centre 
has three intercolumniations formed by two 
single and two coupled columns carried upon 
the surbase of the stylobate, and each 
intercolamniation has a square-headed win. 
dow with moulded architraves, margins, and 
carved keystones and sill-trusses. A view 
of the interior shows a nave and aisles, formed 
by an arcading of five bays, divided by 
light cast-iron columns, with foliated capitals, 
carrying the galleries, and supporting moulded 
and enriched elliptic arches, with circular en- 
riched medallions in the spandrels. The columns 
are connected by an ornamental cast-iron gallery- 
front, supported by a moulded cornice and frieze. 
The arcading supports a coffered and moulded 
ceiling, with enriched centrepieces, the ceiling 
over the nave being elliptic (the main portion of 
this ceiling is old). The ceiling of the apse is 
semi-domical, panelled and enriched, springing 
from a moulded cornice carried around, an 
above seven semicircular arch-headed windows, 
of tinted cathedral glass, with coloured borders 
and rosettes. The interior seats and fittings are 
of red fir, stained and varnished. The aisles are 
paved, with encaustic tile border, and the vesti- 
bules wholly with mosaic paving. Messrs. Allen, 
of Pembroke Dock, are the builders; Messrs. 
Macfarlane, of Glasgow, and Mr. Marychurch sup- 
plied the ornamental jironwork; Messrs. Mes- 
senger,'of London, the gasfittings; Messrs. Maw, 
of Broseley, the encaustic tilework; and the 
architects are Messrs. Lawrence & Goodman, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Chester.—The foundation-stone of a new Con- 
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Memorial of the late Rev. RB. J. F.| Geographical Gardens.—A suggestive idea 
Thomas.—The late Vicar of Yeovil was one of | is proposed by Mr. Augustus J. Harvey, that a 
the most valued members of the Yeovil Lodge | people’s geographical garden, designed and laid 
of Freemasons. Brother Shout, of Yeovil and} out by scientific men, and combining instruc. 
Horsington, architect, gratuitously prepared a| tion with amusement, should exist in every city 
design for an altar-tomb to be erected over his | and large town in the United Kingdom, for the 
vault in the cemetery, and the work was en-| popular and P waggpe > teaching of physical 
trusted to Mr. Swatridge, marble mason, of | geography, ei side by side with maps, 
Yeovil. The brethren also resolved to fix aj atlases, and charts, or in complete and entire 


monumental brass, opereeny inscribed, in| substitution of them. To show rough and 
St. John’s Church, and Messrs. Petter & ,| Sensible elevation, it should cover several acres 
ironfounders, of Yeovil, were commissioned to | of ground, according to any scale in inches and 
carry out this portion of the work. The tomb/ feet. It is compared to “a gigantic horizontal 
has recently been unveiled. It consists of a/ reli 


relief map, mapped or massed out into geo- 
block of Pennant stone, on the south side of the | graphical shape, impervious to weather, and 
cemetery, near the chapels. It is 7 ft. long by| possibly moulded out of concrete, &c., but 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, exclusive of the plinth and | co with vegetation; or a vast model of 
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the gable is a square tower, which, at the height 
of 42 ft. from the , becomes in 
form. It is pierced by eight belfry lights, and 


terminates in s —_ and vane, ing the | platform of the same stone, raising the whole to| the entire surface of our globe [as Wild’s globe 
height of 100 ft. e front of the building, the | the height of about 3 ft. Theplan of the tomb/| was in idea, though not the same as worked 
out], and showing to sight and touch all its 


may be described as cruciform; but this is 
disguised in outline by the contour of the 
centre-piece, carved in circular compartments 
at sides, on each of which appears, in alto 
relievo, the jewel of the Provincial Grand 
Chaplain of Somerset, the rank of the deceased. 
This centre-piece is slightly elevated above the 
coped top of the tomb, and takes an octagonal 
form, containing in a circle a carved representa- 
tion of a jewel of a Past Master, with the date of 
his exaltation and number of his Lodge. Each end 
Pennsylvania, that city had a telegraph-office | of the tomb is carved with thesymbol known as the 
and hotel, costing the owner $10,000. In one|“TripleTau.” The tomb is surrounded by iron 
month more there was a daily paper established, | railing about 18 in. high, each pillar ornamented 
and in the next a theatre; in another month | with the square and compasses. The railings 
another theatre, and then an academy of music. | were also supplied by Messrs. Petter & Edgar. 


In six months there were seventy-four hotels and 
boarding-houses; in the seventh month the city} The Proposed Waterworks for Don- 
had reached its highest prosperity. It then had | caster.—Aocording to the plans and specifica. 
about 15,000 people, waterworks, a| tions, which have been on view at the local 
city hall, and an expensive city government. | Mansion-house, it appears that, briefly speaking, 
Then occurred the completion of labour-saving | the proposed waterworks will consist of one 
enterprise—the so-called Miller Farm Pipe line, | !arge and principal, and two smaller and sub- 
—by which the petroleum was sent off inde- | Sidiary reservoirs, a conduit or iine of pipes 
pendent of the labouring population. At once | passing from that situated at the most easterly 
4,000 persons were thrown out of employment, | point on the north side of the smaller reservoir, 
while 2,000 hcuses became useless. This was | nd then onwards through Ravenfield Park and 
the death-blow to Pithole. At once the hotels, | Gold Wood to the principal and largest reservoir. 
the theatres, and the telegraph-office were closed, | From this latter reservoir an iron pipe will be 
and the daily paper gave up its ghost, while | laid to convey the water to Doncaster. On the 
almost every one packed up his trunk and moved | west side of the main reservoir there will be a 
sewer to intercept the drainage from Thrybergh. 


out. Only nine families remain out of a popu- . . 
lation of 15,000 souls, while the railroad from | The two smaller reservoirs will be connected by 
a culvert: there will be an outlet culvert and 


Pithole and Oleopolis runs only one train a day, , . 
consisting of a locomotive and @ single car, which valve well; and a flood channel which will 
is usually empty; but the company is obliged | Connect the reservoirs with the overflow weir. 
to keep running, otherwise the charter for the | All the reservoirs will be situated in the parish 
road would be lost. They still hope against hope of Ravenfield. The main reservoir will be 
for better times for that unfortunate city, which | Placed in the Silver Wood Valley, and will tap the 
in only seven months was born, full-grown, got | Silver Wood brook. All the work is to be com- 

pleted by the Ist of January, 1877, otherwise the 


sick, and died. Undoubtedly this is a case , ; : 
unparalleled in history, modern or ancient. | Contractor will be liable to a forfeit of 50l. for 
Neither Egypt nor Greece can give examples of | ©ach day that the work is prolonged beyond that 


such rapid changes,— Boston Journal, time. 


Fatal Accident at Bombay.—On the 2nd 
wine Deb, enttarin om, the Me | ans epee ine Il, net 
rejoicings on the coming of age of Earl Gros. accident occurred, by which the Hon. Narayen 
venor, the whole of the workmen employed by by agg rosie a = nd og nt 
Messrs. Smith in the rebuilding of Eaton Hall, |° “"° th che ‘lars hae “7 pall 
numbering about 250, with their wives and little | SPbesrs that the pillars enpporting a large hall, 
ones, making altogether about 450, were enter. | °24 forming portico in fron jo EE, Were 
tained tn dienes Gad ten, Deteen. tha- te observed to be in an unsafe condition on the 
repast was served an illuminated add ae night previous. Arrangements were being made 


for their repair, and the native workman who 
ae at peg te 5 ene meng chy had examined them thought that there was no 


suitable reply. At dinner, in reply to the toast, | Snd Mr, Narmyen and several others were. stand. 
“The Dake and Duchess of Westminster,” his ing talking under the portico large pieces of 
Grace said, after thanking the company :—You plaster commenced to crumble off from the tops 
were kind enough to say in the address that you| (¢ the pillars. As they were proceeding up the 
mane we a enjoy arma which, | stairs into the hall above, the whole of the front 

7 yous sine is now built. Some may | part of the building fell in with s tremendous 
have the opinion that it is very much too large 


crash, burying six persons beneath its ruins. 
for any two people, but I would remark that we | Te neighbours rendered immediate assistance, 
this Eaton Hall } tea a 4 and all, with the exception of Mr. Narayen and 
where many hind ovation, terion: 


the native mason, were taken out more or less 
stance, who having seen the old of Chester— injured. After a search of two hours amongst 
come to Eaton to see something new, and I think 


chief physical features, spread out, as it were, 
like a miniature panorama, upon which we can 
stand and walk about, with no pretentions to 
perfect scientific and geometrical accuracy, but 
simply sensible rough approximations, every 
square foot having its special geographical 
interest and importance.” 


The Value of the Liverpool Gasworks.— 
The Borough Recorder has delivered judgment 
in the case of the Liverpool Gas Company 
(appellants) and the Churchwardens of Liver- 
pool (respondents). The case arose out of the 
assessment made by the parish authorities, in 
which the Gas Company, who had been previously 
rated at 11,5551., were charged upon a rateable 
value of 19,0001. The whole matter has been 
referred to Mr. Hunt, surveyor and valuer, of 
London. That gentleman found that the rateable 
value of the Gas Company’s work was 19,4151., 
or 4151. over the amount at which the respondents 
had valued them. The matter came again before 
the Recorder, on an application made on behalf 
of the parish, to confirm the rate in accordance 
with Mr. Hunt’s certificate. The Recorder, in 
giving judgment, eaid he thought both sides 
were justified in asking that the justice of in- 
creasing the rate from 11,5001. to 19,4151. should 
be tried. He decreed that each side should pay its 
own costs, and that the cost of the arbitration 
should be divided. 


The Newcastle College of Physical 
Science.—The fifth report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Scientific Instraction for the Advance- 
ment of Science just issued, says of this college :— 
There appears to be every reason to think that 
the Newcastle College of Science is serving a 
most useful purpose in its own neighbourhood. 
The experiment of introducing an engineering 
course into the curriculum of the University of 
Durham has been tried, and must be considered 
to have failed. The reason given for this failure 
by the Dean of Durham is that a great number 
of young men who would wish to attend that 
course live in Newcastle, or near Newcastle, and 
have to come some distance to Durham, and 
that consequently very few of them do come. 
And there can be no doubt that local colleges in 
the great centres of manufacturing industry are 
in a position to meet local requirements which 
central institutions in London or the National 
Universities are unable to do. 


The Enlargement of King’s College.— 
The Governors of King’s College are engaged in 
adding a new triangular wing, one story high, 
built in a similar style of architecture and in a 
line with Somerset House, and fronting the 
Thames Embankment. The work is being rapidly 
pushed forward. It is built of Portland stone, and 
lighted by seven windows, surmounted in the 
centre by a carved stone escutcheon, bearing the 
arms of the college, and the motto, “ Sancte et 
Sapienter.” In the rear the dissecting-room and 
laboratory are being considerably enlarged, and 
new consulting-rooms and offices erected. The 
students’ rooms are undergoing material altera- 
tion and improvement; whilst on the top floor 
@ new and commodious drawing-school is in 
course of construction. The completion of the 
works has been entrusted to Mr. T. Ennor, of 
Commercial-road, and is being carried out by 
Mr. Winsley, foreman of works. 


Sir W. Fairbairn.—The Manchester City 


tower, spire, and portions of the sides be 
faced with Storeton Hill stone. The general 
style of the edifice will be Gothic of the thir- 
teenth century. 





Wiscellanen, 


A Short Life.—Within one month from the 
completion of the first house in Pithole city, 


the ruins, Mr. Narayen’s body was found buried 
several feet deep under beams and plaster. He 
was quite dead. 


mony of attaching the first meter to public lamps 


the 
house (architect), and the work of the skilled | in St. Pancras, under the average meter system 
hands who are carrying out his designs. I only | has taken place at the lamp No. 1, Council have adopted a resolution express. 
mention that as a sort of excuse that, though it | Osnaburgh-terrace, Euston-road. ing their regret at the deep loss Manchester has 


sustained through the death of Sir William Fair. 
bairn. A suggestion by the Deputy-Mayor that 
a statue should be erected to his memory near 
the infirmary, alongside those of Watt and 
Dalton, was very warmly received. 


was performed by Mr. T. B. Westacott, chairman 
of the lighting committee, and amongst those 
present were Mr. Parkinson, the contractor, and 
wa gas engineer and inspector of 
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The Late Mrs. Alfred — A memo- 
rial of the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty (“ Aunt Judy”) 
has been received at Ecclesfield, the result of 


Lady Warrender’s suggestion of a sixpenny sub. 
scription by the young readers of the magazine. 
The sum of 881. 5s. 3d. was quickly contributed 
The design was ted by Mr. William White, 


architect, a friend of Mrs. Gatty’s family. It is 
in the form of a panel of Forest of Dean stone, 
which rises to a point, and is edged with a line 
of dark reddish marble. In the recess are 
emblems, executed in fine statuary marble—a 
triangle, a cross, palm branches, a crown, and a 
star. The panel behind is diapered in gold. 
Below is the inscription, in gilt lettering. The 
pedestal which supports the tablet -is of Caen 
stone, and represents the upper portion of an 
ange!. The work was executed by Mr. Faulkner, 
of Exeter, and will be fixed into the wall in 
Ecclesfield parish church. The whole tablet 
measures about 34 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in. 


Mew Floating Baths on the Thames.— 
The new floating bath on the Thames, which, by 
the sanction of the Thames Conservancy and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, will be moored in 
the place now occupied by one of the landing- 
stages at Hungerford Bridge, is on the point of 
completion. The bath is built of corrugated 
iron and glass, with a lofty dome at each end. 
The entire length is 180 ft. by 31 ft. The bath 
iteclf affords a swimming area of 135 ft. by 
25 ft., is paved with encauatic tiles, filled at 
each end with huge filters capable of purifying 
Thames water at the rate of 1,000 gallons per 
minute, and flanked on both sides by dressing. 
rooms, hot baths, &c. At certain hours the bath 
will be set apart for ladies. During the winter 
months a stream of hot water will pass through 
the bath to regulate the temperature. A second 
bath for Pimlico, to be moored opposite Pimlico- 
pier, 260 ft. by 47 ft., and having a swimming 
area of 200 ft. by 40 ft., will alsoshortly be com- 
menced. 


St. George’s Hospital.—The alterations in 
St. George’s Hospital, which has been entirely 
closed to the public since the 3lst of May last, 
are now completed. The entire bnilding has 
been cleansed and repainted, the wards re- 
organised, and the walls stripped and repapered. 
A new heating apparatus, specially designed so 
as to maintain an equality in temperature, has 
taken the place of the original machinery. The 
sanitary arrangements are said to have re- 
ceived attention; the drains, closets, sinks, &c., 
throughout the whole building have been taken 
up and relaid afresh. The original contract, which 
was for 6,0601., has been considerably exceeded. 


Doncaster Water Works.—The Doncaster 
Corporation has held a special meeting for the 
purpose of receiving tenders for the construo- 
tion of reservoirs aud other undertakings in 
connexion with the new water works for the 
town. A committee reported that four tenders 
in all had been received, namely :—Messrs. 
Logan & Hemingway, Rotherham, 56,1831.; Mr. 
Richard Broomes, Clapton, 55,3001. ; Messrs. N. 
B. Fogg & Co., Bradford, 47,0101.; and Mr. 
dames Thane, Thaneville, Maryport, 42,538i. 
The engineer, Mr. B. S. Brundell, C.E., had 
made inquiries, and Mr. Thane’s tender was 
accepted by the Council. 


Fall of a Building.—At Cambridge, on 
Monday morning, four workmen engaged in pull- 
ing down the Old Master's Lodge, Pembroke 
College, narrowly a terrible death. The 
geble had fallen, which shook the whole build- 
ing, when the second and top floors fell with the 
men who were at work on the highest part. Two 
of them escaped unhurt ; the others, Harvey and 
Stubbings, were buried beneath four or five tons 
of débris for half an hour, when they were 
—— and conveyed to A 

lospital. Harvey is severely bruised. Stub- 

heal » in : 
ann besides other injuries, had his collar-bone 

The Monument to the late Lord Gallo- 
‘way at Newton-Stewart.—The Countess 
Dowager of Galloway has intimated to the com- 
mittee that she prefers the design of Mr. Park, 
wean yoy eyes for the 
mon t is 67 ft. high, Gothic, and 
ornamental. In addition to a medallion nora 
of his lordship and the family coat of arms, it 
has four rampant lions, Wy shields at each 

a gracefal 
a a es tor wr name will, dame give 
effec er ladyship’s preference, the work will 
be begun at once.—£dinburgh Cowrant, = 


Gosforth Park, MNewcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Practical ions on this extensive building 
estate are about to be inaugurated by the chair- 
man of the proprietary company. The working 
plans of the estate, which have been prepared 
by Mr. Thomas Parker, architect, Newcastle, 


house, from the moderate-sized plots for cottages 
to plots for villa residences, neh bmdecogse os 
extent, thus affording every facility 
business-men of Newcastle to plant their dwell- 
ings “out in the clear,” and that without the 
serious drawback of a long daily journey. A 
portion of the estate has already been leased to 
a builder for brick works, and brickmaking 
machinery is now in the course of erection, 
There are special stone-quarries in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the ground. 


has just been commenced in the parish of Brixton. 
The building is designed in the early Gothic 
style, and consists of nave and aisles, chancel, 
organ-chambers, vestry, north and south porches, 


and a tower and spire at the north-west angle. | t 


It has a lofty clearstory, divided by an arcade 
hincnpatt Aongalonen y-ray he treaty iy 
persons on the groun , church is 
be faced with Kentish-rag and Bath-stone dress- 
sings, and green slates are to be used for the 
roof, Mr. E. C. Robins is the architect, and the 
amount of the contract, exclusive of the 
portion of the tower and spire, is 6,7121. 


Laying 

Andrew's Hall, South 
stone of a new hall, which is to be erected in 
connexion with St. Andrew’s Church, Southport, 
has been laid by the Mayor of Southport, in the 
presence of a large number of people. The hall 
is designed so that it may be used as a Sunday 
school, reading-room, class-rooms, and for lec. 
tures, public meetings, and a parochial public 
library. For large meetings the area available 
will be 70 ft. by 40 ft. Behind the hall will be 
a committee-room, ladies’ cloakroom, &. The 
erection of the building will cost about 1,0001. 


Proposed 
stoke.— The 
Hospital for this neighbourhood is likely soon 
to be carried into effect. A site has been granted 
by the Corporation, on lease for ninety-nine 
years, at a nominal rent. A subscription list 


been promised. The medical men 

within the district of the Basingstoke Union 
have consented to give their services, The 
hospital is intended to have two wards, with 
four beds in each, but will not be available for 
cases of an infectious or contagious character. 


Northumberland House. — The catalogues 
are out for the sale of the first portion of the 
building materials, fittings, &c., of Northumber- 
land House, Charing-cross, The items comprise 
3,000,000 bricks, marble chimney-pieces, the 
great marble staircase, of which we published a 
view not long ago, and a portion of the artistic 
decorations of the State These 
will be sold by auction, by Messrs. Horne, 
Eversfield, & Co., on September 8th and two 
following days. The remaining portion, com- 
prising the Strand front, will be sold on Tuesday, 
November 10th. 

Warwick Castle——Great progress is being 
made with the restoration of Warwick Castle. 
All the destroyed have been rebuilt 
in a substantial manner, but the work of orna- 
mentation will requive considerable additional 
time for its completion. Workmen are busily 
engaged in laying the marble floor of the Baronial 
Hall, twenty tons of white and red marble having 
been obtained from Italy for the purpose. Much 
of the armour damaged by the fire has been 
er will again serve to decorate the 


Close of the International Exhibition at 
visit the Euhibition for’ the purpose of gaining 
it the i e 
technical instruction, the kent of admission 
has been reduced to 3d. each person, on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, being the free days at 
the Hants Nandeadea Menem The Exhibition 
will close on the 31st of October. 
“City United Clab.”—The premises which 
have been secured by the committee of this 
Club form part of Ludgate-circus, with a fine 
Chatham, Dover Railway 
The building has been erected expressly for a 





Club, and contains upwards of seventy rooma, 


has been opened, and nearly 600/. have already architect 
resident 





[Serr. 5, 1874, 





The Autumn Exhibition of the Birming- 
ham Royal Society of Artists.—This exhi- 
bition has been opened. There is a collection 
of 673 art-works of varied character and merits. 
The local Daily Post speaks favourably of it as 
an advance u most of its predecessors, the 
averags of merit rca 4 more than 

vate.view something 0007. 
at lp ape eg ign 

The XZmbankment.—An influen. 
tial meeting of patishioners and others residing 
in the of St. Bride’s and Whitefriars has 


presented to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


ying them to open up a new road from White- 
Sioreaieest over the site of the Whitefriars. 


dock tothe Embankment. | 
The New Theatre for Wor- 
cester.—The capital of the company, formed for 








TENDERS 
For the erection ofa lecture-hall, &c., at the 
tional Church, Southervhay, . Messrs. J 
ing & Son, architects :— 














Toser + sy] | . 
Smith ‘eas 00 
Seadding 930 0 0 














Company,” Old Jewry. Mr. H. H. Collins, 
Vernall £1,675 0 0 
Oliver 1,625 0 0 
Minchin ... 1,150 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon ...... cecccrsecsee «6D OO 























"i Mr. 
W. Pocock, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
£3,359 0 0 
Niblett 3,300 0 0 
d 3,225 0 0 
Mantel] & Wells ..........0ccesessees 2,991 0 0 
Garland & Kemp ......,....c0000 one 2,800 0 0 
For — to Ss, Pre eegge~ ~t Ber. 
mondsey, for Sons, . 
architect :— . 
£37 0 0 
Colls & Sons 890 0 0 
Tarrant 64 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the offices of Board ot 
Wi oa Mr, rida: os 


Charlton & Martin ........ccccc-ssooe 746 
Crockett 
Brecknell 





§3 








ier Coequantiond: inion “Canty Ber Mian, 
Kent. Mr. W. Ranger, architect :— 

Hai £727 0 0 

0 

7) 


Deacon 0 
Booker (accepted) .......c0.000000080 = 0 
For noir tet Chapel, Langtoft, near Driffield, 


Yorkshire. Mr. W. Ranger, architect 
Mainprize (accepted) “B80 0 0 

















For siFerrer, Nordamptomaire, "te W. Hanger 


For rebuilding No. 10, Ship-street-gardens, Brighton, 
for Me, Veughan. Mr G. Toppen, 
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